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IKE the architect who designs your 
house and works out the specifi- 
cations with a view to strength, com- 
fort and convenience, a New York Life 
representative may be able to suggest 
a plan and specifications for your life 
insurance policies to give you greater 
satisfaction and peace of mind. 

In developing a plan to carry out 
your wishes more definitely, you and 
he would probably raise certain ques- 
tions: Exactly what do you want your 
insurance policies to do? In event of 
your death, how much should be paid 
in cash? How much in income for 


your family? How much should be set 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST 


aside for your children’s education? 
Or, if you should live to retire, how 
much would your present policies be 
worth to you in cash or income at, 
say, age 65? 

After such a review, you may, per- 
haps, feel that your present insurance 
is inadequate for some of the purposes 
you have in mind. Or you may dis- 
cover that some important need has 
been overlooked entirely. 

In taking additional insurance, you 
will naturally want a policy best suited 
to the purpose you have in view. For 
example, a Family Income policy may 


be desirable if you have young chil- 


CONSIDERATION...NOTHING 


Security 


dren and want additional monthly in- 
come protection while they are growing 
up. Or, an Annuity Endowment policy 
may be advisable if you wish to lay 
greater emphasis upon a provision for 
your retirement income. 

A competent New York Life agent 
will be glad to help you work out a 
“design for security”’ suited to your 
needs. You may have this valuable 
service without any obligation to pur- 
chase new insurance. If you are not 
acquainted with the New York Life 
representative in your community, 
write to the Home Office at the address 
below. 


ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
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SIDESHOW 





Girl-Hours— 

Chicago: Dr. Harlow Shapley, direc- 
tor of the Harvard Observatory, told star- 
tled Harvard alumni last week that his 
costs were figured in “girl-hours” and ran 
to about $52 for every 100 stars studied. 
He hastened to explain that the unit has 
nothing to do with romance but represents 
the amount of female labor required to 
assort and file the mass of astronomical 
information gathered. 


Sal Ho!l— 


Amarillo, Texas: After Mark Parker 
Jr’s automobile stalled a mile from his 
home, a 50-mile-an-hour gale sprang up. 
Young Parker opened the doors and let 
the wind push him in. 


Bad Doggie— 


Toledo, Ore.: “Papa, there’s a cranky 
doggie under the barn,” complained R. C. 
Bemrose’s children. Bemrose shot the dog- 
gie and got $25 bounty from the county. 
It was a 6-foot cougar. 


Plumitis— 


Conshohocken, Pa.: When 12-year-old 
Howard Noble was suddenly stricken ill, 
surgeons operated. In his appendix they 
found a plum pit he had swallowed last 
Christmas. 


Courtship— 
Glasgow, Ky.: Olene Wooten com- 
plained that Haiden Basil had wrecked her 


car and haled him into court. While police 
were entering the warrant, plaintiff and 
defendant were seen busy whispering. 
“Never mind, we’re going to be married,” 
suddenly exclaimed Miss Wooten. And 
they were, right there, by Acting County 


Judge J. Robert White. 


Letting Her Eat Cake— 


Seattle: When Dave Shain, a poultry- 
man, and his wife were divorced, he was 
ordered to give her one chicken and $15 a 
week. The wife remarried, and Shain ap- 
pealed for relief. Judge Kazia Kay granted 
it—Shain can omit the chicken. But he 
must pay $45 a month. 


Teachers’ Pets— 


Vienna: For years Austrian school 
children have greeted their teachers with 
the proverbial salutation: “I kiss your 
hand.” Last week authorities banned it as 
“servility” unbecoming to a National So- 
cialist state. 


Whip Hand— 


_ _ Cincinnati: Floyd Elliott, a former 
jockey, pleaded guilty to a charge of ob- 







































































































ou CAN now have Aluminum windows for your 
» owe home at a surprisingly low cost. Prices are 
so low that you cannot afford to use the old trouble- 
making kind. 

Aluminum windows are made of closely fitted 
parts. They are easy to operate, give greater light 
area and are permanently weathertight. No paint- 
ing is required, ever. You'll never have to battle 
with warped and swollen sash, or replace rusted 
or rotted parts. 

A booklet is available listing the manufacturers 
from whom these windows may be purchased. It 
contains full descriptions and drawings of the various 
types. Write for your copy to ALUMINUM COMPANY 


OF AMERICA, 1904 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





OF ALCOA 


yet Aluminum Windows 


ALUMINUM 










cost less in the long run! 


Builders like Aluminum windows 
because they are complete, ready 
to be set in place. Their lighter 
weight means easier handling. No 
labor need be added for assem- 
bling knocked-down parts, for 
weather stripping, painting, fit- 
ting and refitting. These savings 
can be passed on to the owner. 
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taining money under false pretenses and 
was placed under probation. Then Judge 
Stanley Struble addressed Mrs. Elliott: 
“You appear to be the stronger character. 
I authorize you to give your husband a 
good licking if he strolls from the straight 
and narrow path.” The wife promised: “I 
will!” 


Casey Connects— 


And somewhere men are laughing, 
and somewhere children shout, 

But there is no joy in Mudville— 
mighty Casey has struck out. 











Wide World 


Casey at the bat 


Baltimore: Last week Daniel Casey, 
who 51 years ago inspired Ernest L. Thay- 
er’s “Casey at the Bat,” was given a 
chance for revenge, Casey Night was cele- 
brated in the local park. Rogers Hornsby 
stood on the mound and fed the 76-year- 
old former Phillie pitcher a soft, straight 
ball. Casey singled to left. 


Battery— 


Huntington, W. Va.: Roe Johnson, 
husky 24-year-old pitcher, was arrested for 
taking a punch at an umpire while at bat 
during a twilight-league game. “Case dis- 
missed,” ruled Police Judge J. J. N. Quin- 
lan. “It is the inalienable right of a base- 
ball player to fight with the umpire.” 


Board and Room— 
Redwood City, Calif.: When Mrs. H. 


Walton Heegstra won a divorce, her hus- 
band pleaded for alimony and got it—$300 
worth. Lacking the cash, Mrs. Heegstra 
offered him meals and lodging at her café 
for six months. He accepted. 


LETTERS 





The St. Bernards 


I have just received a copy of the May 
16 issue of NEWSWEEK containing an ar- 
ticle “Out of the Dog House: Disgraced 
St. Bernards Get a New Job in the Hima- 
layas” .. 

Regarding their being in “disgrace” and 
being exiled to Tibet, you may be inter- 
ested to learn that the Great St. Bernard 
Hospice in Switzerland has established a 
Great St. Bernard Hospice on the Li La 
Pass, 13,780 feet altitude, in Tibet. In 
1931, when the brethren of the Great St. 
Bernard Hospice decided that it would 
conform with the founder’s wishes if some 
of their members would give their services 
to humans traveling in a more remote 
region than the Great St. Bernard Hospice 
in Switzerland is now, two monks departed 
for Tibet. They obtained the necessary 
permission from the Grand Lama and be- 
gan exploring the country with the result 
that they decided to found an institution 
on Li La Pass. 

Twelve months later the reconnoitering 
party returned to Switzerland and in 
January 1933 these brethren, together with 
another monk and a layman who was to 
act as chief of construction, set out on their 
pioneering mission. 

Early in 1936 a second exodus took 
place from the Great St. Bernard Hospice 
in Switzerland to the new Great St. Ber- 
nard foundation in Tibet. It consisted of 
two monks, a lay brother, and a few St. 
Bernard dogs. 

The dogs are consequently not “dis- 
graced” and exiled, but they are sent to 
Tibet for rescue work. A number of dogs 
are still retained by the mother institution. 

F. DOSSENBACH 
General Representative 
Swiss Federal Railroads 


New York City 





Delayed Comment 

In your issue of Mar. 14, Sinclair Lewis 
speaks of The New Republic as “a proud 
sparrow of Communism” from which there 
will come “screams of embattled fury” 
when it reviews the new book of Charles 
Yale Harrison, “Meet Me on the Barri- 
cades.” 

I hope this is not a sample of Red Lewis’ 
accuracy in his latest phase. The New 
Republic is not a Communist journal, but 
is devoted to support of old-fashioned 
American principles. If Mr. Lewis had 
kept up properly with his homework he 
would know that for a long time nearly 
every issue of The (Communist) New 
Masses, with which he links us, has con- 
tained a savage attack on The New 
Republic. 

Mr. Harrison’s book was reviewed, with- 
out one word of condemnation, in our issue 


———£== 


of Mar. 9, 1938, five days before the iggy f 


of Newsweek containing Mr. Lewis’ 4 
tack on us. 


BRUCE BLIVEN 
: ; resident 
The New Republic 
New York City 





Reply to Mr. Moley 

“Specifications, please,” asks Raymond 
Moley, discussing the La Follette move. 
ment in his Newsweek page, Perspective 
[May 16, 1938]. So ask other commentators 
(such as The Nation), many of them 
liberal. 

In politics people suffer from short 
memories. These are the critics who flocked 
behind Roosevelt in 1932—when Mr 
Roosevelt, attacking Hoover, offered prac. 
tically no specifications whatever. He ex. 
pected the country to wait till he took 
office before listing any details in his new 
program. And Mr. Moley then was 4 
Roosevelt follower, adviser, and co-worker. 
Why the difference now? 

W. P. LOVETT 

Detroit, Mich. 





La Follette’s Emblem 
In your May 16 issue, Mr. Highbridge’s 
criticism of the emblem of the Progressive 
party for being too much like a swastika 
is absurd. Comparing the ballot cross to 
the swastika is like trying to draw a 
parallel between Governor La Follette and 
Hitler. It is my opinion that Mr. High- 
bridge let his imagination stray too far in 
thinking that the American ballot cross, 
which has kept our democracy safe for the 
past 150 years, could be interpreted as 
representing terrorism and bloodshed. Aft- 
er all, it is not the symbol that is s 
important, but the principles for which 
that symbol stands. If the ballot cross 
typifies all the freedom and happiness we 
cherish, it is downright stupid to confuse 
it with anything like a swastika. 
ROBERT WUDTKE 
West Allis, Wis. 





The Florida Primary 

I have just read your article concerning 
the victory of Pepper in Florida [News- 
WEEK, May 16]. The picture was true all 
right, but you did not show in the back- 
ground the form of one Jim Farley. The 
week before the primary, Big Jim spent 
several days in the state. As a result 99 
per cent of the Federal employes and ap- 
pointees in the state, and practically all 
local Democratic leaders, lined up to get 
out the vote for Pepper. The opposition 
had no such intensive statewide organiZa- 
tion. The repeal of the poll tax requisite 
for voting had little effect except that the 
Pepper organization was saved consider- 
able money. 
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AMERICA’S ANSWER 


Alt over the world, nations are struggling to 

obtain a higher standard of living for their 
people. They are resorting to conquests, boycotts, 
experimental forms of government. But America 
has its own answer to this problem—a solution 
which has proved its worth. This American work- 
man and millions of his associates, aided by the 
scientists and engineers of industry, are raising 
the living standards of all of us. They are doing 
it by constantly developing new and better prod- 
ucts, and then learning to make them inexpen- 
sive so that millions of people can afford them. 


For instance in 1927, when an electric refrigerator 
cost about $350, approximately 375,000 were 
purchased. In 1937, a better refrigerator cost only 


$170. And because the cost had been cut in half, 
more than six times as many people bought them. 


In the same ten years the cost of a typical electric 
washer has been reduced from $142 to $72, a con- 
sole radio from $125 to $53, and a 60-watt Mazpa 
lamp from 30 to 15 cents. And these new lower- 
cost articles, typical of hundreds of manufactured 
products, perform better and cost less to operate 
than their predecessors. 


General Electric scientists, engineers, and work- 
men, by contributing to this progress—by help- 
ing to create more goods for more people at less 
cost—are hastening the day when all may enjoy 
the comforts and conveniences which only the 
rich could afford a few years ago. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1938—-OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF ELECTRICAL PROGRESS-—-1938 
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Pan-American Pact 


Though they'll deny it vigorously, of- 
fcials in the State Department and in 
the Army and Navy divisions of war plans 
are secretly working out details for a 
Western Hemisphere Protective Pact. 
They plan to induce some small South 
American republic to spring the idea at 
the next Pan-American conference in Lima 
this December. The proposal will then 
come as a great surprise to the US. of- 
fcials, who won’t even support it unless 
it’s well received. Among the ideas now 
being outlined are: (1) pooling of, or free 
access to, all resources in this hemisphere 
for any American nation attacked by a 
European or Asiatic power; (2) freedom 
of any American port for such a nation; 
(3) development of a Western Hemi- 
sphere Naval Base in the Caribbean (pref- 
erably in the Dominican Republic) . 


Congress Outlook? 


Here’s the way a cross section of informed 
observers sized up Congressional pros- 
pects early this week: Passage certain: 
Spending-Lending Bill, Federal highway 
aid, resolution for antimonopoly investiga- 
tion. Passage likely: Wage-Hour Bill (in 
some form), Maritime Act amendments, 
increased housing (USHA) authorization. 
Chances 50-50: RFC loans to railroads, 
regulation of over-the-counter markets, 
amendments to Motor Carriers Act. Pas- 
sage improbable: Social Security amend- 
ments, Administrative Reorganization Bill, 
revision of long- and short-haul railroad 
provisions. Adjournment date: June 18 is 
a fair guess. 


Presidential Sleuthing 
Behind F.D.R.’s invitation to Sen. Bob 


La Follette to accompany him on the Po- 
tomac River cruise was a genuine desire 
to find out where Brother Phil La Fol- 
lette’s National Progressive party is head- 
ing. Word had reached the White House 
that the movement envisioned a Fascist- 
type party—stripped of anti-Semitism and 
racial theories. Best reports indicate 
F.D.R. wasn’t able to discover much. 
However, Phil La Follette’s key advisers 
admit privately that he now expects to 
string along with F.D.R. through 1940, 
hoping his Progressives will gain domi- 





nance in some four or five states that 
year and counting on another major de- 
pression about 1942 to hoist the party to 
national power. 


Talk in Washington 


Informed Washington circles last week 
discussed: Louisiana pressure to get Gov. 
Richard Leche a district judgeship in part 
payment for his signing the Southern 
Governors’ wage-hour petition . . . The 
new-found desire of Sen. Rush Holt of 
West Virginia to make peace with the ad- 
ministration . . . The well-founded belief 
that the State Department publicized Mrs. 
Cecil Norton Broy as a candidate for the 
Ambassadorship to Russia simply as a 
build-up to pave the way for her appoint- 
ment to a minor diplomatic post. 


Japanese Agents 


There’s increasing evidence that a highly 
active gang of Japanese agents are doing 
their utmost to squelch outspoken critics 
of Japan’s invasion of China. Among other 
evidences is an incident that occurred last 
week while Miss Haru Matsui, young Jap- 
anese anti-militarist, was being entertained 
at a private home in Washington. Persons 
purporting to represent the Japanese Em- 
bassy called her host four times, warning 
that having her as a guest would result in 
“embarrassment” to the household. 


Political Straws 


Watch for a major scandal in Missis- 
sippi politics to break wide open before 
long; important figures in one of the 
state’s Democratic factions will be charged 
with a fraudulent bond deal . . . After 
F.D.R. had obliquely endorsed a couple of 
primary candidates, Vice President Garner 
sharply warned him against getting mixed 
up in local factional fights . . . Supporters 
of Sen. Alben Barkley of Kentucky are 
debating whether or not they want to get 
John L. Lewis to endorse Barkley in his 
campaign for renomination. 


Senatorial Hokum 


When anti-administration Senators 
make long and loud demands to see the 
“personnel files” of specific New Deal 
agencies, as H. Styles Bridges did last 
week, you can chalk it up to political 
strategy. Sen. Rush Holt three times de- 
manded the personnel and salary list of 
the Bituminous Coal Commission and got 
a lot of publicity when the commission 
refused to send it to him. But even before 
he made the first of his highly dramatized 
requests, he quietly obtained the list 


from the General Accounting Office. Any 
Congressman can get such lists there. 


Trivia 

Though nearly 80, R. Walton Moore, 
State Department Counselor, has said he 
wants an opportunity to take a sock at 
Columnist Drew Pearson, who has been 
attacking him . . . Squawks of waste will 
be raised when it’s revealed that F.D.R.’s 
plan for a $26,000,000 War Department 
Building in Washington calls for destruc- 
tion of three apartment houses with an 
estimated value of $2,000,000 . . . It’s a 
good bet that F.D.R. will find an occasion 
this fall to make one of his celebrated 
“nonpolitical” speeches in Pennsylvania. 





French Slip 


Behind the sudden Italo-French rift 
which threatened to wreck Chamberlain’s 
peace plan is this unpublicized story: 
French Foreign Minister Bonnet at Geneva 
talked freely about supplies being sent to 
Barcelona via the French frontier. The 
story also got out that he had told the loy- 
alists’ League delegate, Alvarez del Vayo, 
not to worry about the possibility that 
France would have to accept the British 
plan for withdrawing foreign soldiers from 
Spain and closing the frontier. He report- 
edly pointed out that the Spanish Govern- 
ment could refuse to accept the commission 
appointed to supervise the withdrawal and 
that France could then reopen the frontier. 
The stories, accurate or not, were com- 
municated to Mussolini, who then issued 
his surprise blast against the French. 


Chamberlain Gamble 


Despite the British Conservative party’s 
jubilation over its victory in Aylesbury 
after a string of local defeats, it’s doubtful 
that Chamberlain can avoid a thorough 
Cabinet shake-up. Conservative party 
leaders admit privately that popular op- 
position to the government’s foreign policy 
is growing. They’re staking all on success 
of the Anglo-Italo-French negotiations, be- 
lieving that the British people can be sold 
on a policy of appeasing Hitler in order to 
assure peace—even if the policy alienates 


the US. 


The Pope and Hitler 


Two of the very best Vatican sources 
have revealed that the Pope, just before 
Hitler departed for his visit to Rome, in- 
directly sent word to the Fiihrer offering 
to discuss a Vatican-Reich reconciliation 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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if Hitler would agree to go through the 
formalities of a state visit to the Vatican 
and make a favorable public reference to 
religious toleration. Hitler, finding the 
conditions of the visit too stiff, gave a 
blunt refusal to the Pope’s emissary. Rec- 
onciliation now seems out of the ques- 
tion. In recent audiences with pilgrims, 
the Pope has been increasingly bitter in 
his references to religious conditions in 
Germany and Austria. 


Daladier to Stay 


Experts on French politics now predict 
fair weather for the Daladier government 
this summer, provided there are no more 
major international surprises. The govern- 
ment has been strengthened by success of 
its recent bond issue and should further 
be strengthened by increased exports re- 
sulting from franc devaluation. Prospects 
are that major labor troubles will sub- 
side for a time, though strikes will con- 
tinue sporadically. It’s a good bet that the 
40-hour week will soon be replaced by a 
2,000-hour year (permitting more flexi- 
bility in seasonal industries); but most of 
the Blum social reforms will probably be 
retained. 


Aikawa’s Influence 


A figure to watch in the development 
of Japanese internal politics and in the 
exploitation of North China is Gisuke 
Aikawa, leader of the group controlling 
Japan’s heavy industries. He popped up so 
quickly that he still hasn’t received any 
publicity here, but his influence is growing 
and he has the all-important backing of 
the military clique. His new company, 
Mangio, has taken over Manchuria’s heavy 
industry, until recently controlled by the 
South Manchuria Railway Co. Insiders in 
Japan believe it was only because the 
army favored him that Aikawa was able to 
obtain control of Manchuria’s steelworks 
and mines, which Japan’s two most pow- 
erful industrial hierarchies, Mitsui and 
Mitsubishi, also tried to dominate. 


British Coup 


While all the important powers are 
playing for Turkey’s support, credit the 
British with the neatest diplomatic trick 
of the week. With the Turks worrying 
about Hitler’s Balkan plans and the Turk- 
ish market falling more and more under 
German influence, the British quickly 
stepped in and offered Turkey $80,000,000 
in credits. The money is for purchases of 
munitions, railroad and mining machinery, 
all of which Turkey formerly obtained 
from Germany. It’s a safe bet the British 
will follow up credit talks with more im- 
portant diplomatic conversations. 


Foreign Notes 


T. V. Soong, new head of China’s air 
force, has hired E. M. Allison, American 


who formerly managed the China Na- 
tional Aviation Corp., to be military-op- 
erations adviser specifically charged with 
improving China’s airfields . . . Marshal 
Goring, No. 2 Nazi, has recently had his 
favorite toy electric railway remodeled; 
it’s now an armored troop train 
Twenty Scotland Yard agents, chosen for 
their smart appearance, knowledge of 
French, and pistol skill, will guard the 
British King and Queen on their Paris 
visit next month; French officials are co- 
operating by expelling or arresting all 
“dangerous” anti-British agitators ‘ 
The Rev. Edward J. Whelan of Los An- 
geles, a Jesuit, after having seen the Papal 
Secretary of State in the Vatican and 
Spanish rebel leaders in Salamanca and 
Burgos, will lead a U.S. Jesuit campaign 
in favor of Franco . . . Though Germany’s 
announced gold reserve is the smallest of 
any major power, League sources claim 
positive knowledge that undisclosed Ger- 
man reserves total more than twice the 
published figure. 





Writers on Carpet 


The SEC is quietly preparing to inves- 
tigate the stock-market operations of the 
Wall Street financial writers on several 
leading newspapers. Ever since the SEC 
dug up canceled checks issued by a prom- 
inent broker to a financial editor of a New 
York newspaper, the commission has dis- 
cussed the possibility of such an inquiry. 
Recently the writers’ almost unanimous 
attacks on New Deal financial policies 
have caused the SEC to hasten action. 


Investment Trust Scandal 


Watch for a Wall Street explosion with 
repercussions that may rival those of the 
Whitney scandal. It’ll come when the SEC 
and New York District Attorney’s office 
reveal results of an inquiry into three im- 
portant investment trusts. Investigators 
have found that the three companies, 
whose securities are widely held by the 
general public, have been looted of their 
choicest assets. Revelations will show that 
manipulators managed to obtain control 
of the trusts by purchasing their depressed 
shares. They then replaced the former 
management, sold most of the valuable 
assets of the companies, and used the pro- 
ceeds to buy shares of little-known com- 
panies owned by the insiders. 


1939 Autos 


Deepening of the recession has caused 
sharp change in some auto makers’ plans. 
Manufacturers in the lower-priced field, 
who a short while ago were planning to 
bring out radically changed cars next year, 
now believe depression-time consumers are 
more interested in economy than in new- 
model appeal. Hence they’ve decided to 
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avoid expensive alterations of design an( 
to concentrate on keeping prices ag Joy 
as possible. On the other hand, at least 
three makers of higher-priced models are 
still planning to make fairly elaborate 
changes—particularly in the cars’ inte. 
riors. 


Business Footnotes 


Consensus of most railroad experts js 
that the roads’ insistence on a 15% wage 
cut will finally bring about a 744% ey 
sometime next fall . . . Wisecrackers jp 
downtown Manhattan have a new tag for 
stockbrokers: “Wall Street sharecroppers” 
. . » New Deal economists now generally 
agree that the bottom of the depression 
has been reached but that little marked 
pickup will come before fall. 





Entertainment Lines 


Suiting employes in Philadelphia are 
using a local radio station’s “man on the 
street” program in fighting their em. 
ployers; managing to get interviewed on 
the program, strikers identify themselves 
as Officials of the firm they worked for and 
give stupidest possible answers to ques- 
tions asked .. . A major Hollywood studio 
is making extensive tests of a device which 
gives third-dimensional effect for interior 
shots by trick use of cameras and the set- 
lighting arrangements; system isn’t yet 
applicable to outdoor films. 


Press Notes 


Friends of Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, 
ousted TVA head, have retained an ex- 
perienced publicity firm to handle his press 
relations during the Congressional TVA 
hearings . . . Harry Bennett, head of the 
Ford company police, is the subject of a 
forthcoming biography written by two 
Detroit newspaper men with his aid and 
approval . . . Intimates of Justice Black 
urged him to file a libel suit against 
Harpers Magazine and against newspapers 
that quoted the Harpers’ article attacking 
his legal ability; Black considered the 
idea, then decided against it. 


Missing Persons 


Johnny Dundee, former world’s feather- 
weight champion, now 44, lives in a ten- 
room Colonial house in West Orange, N4; 
keeps in trim by hiking and jumping rope 
but does no boxing; has an interest in sev- 
eral New York sports ventures . . . Alat- 
son B. Houghton, Ambassador to Berlin 
from 1922-25 (during which time he made 
only one speech) and President Coolidge’ 
Ambassador to Britain, now 74, has been 
taking the cure at Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many; in the US., he lives quietly m 
Washington; takes an active interest 1 
the Carnegie Endowment for Internation 
al Peace. 
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Pennsylvania Primary Writes 


Question Mark After C.L.O. 


Balance of Power Held 
by Lewis Despite His Defeat 
in Bid for Political Rule 


Two years ago the funds and votes of 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
added the final factor that put Pennsyl- 
yania under complete Democratic control 
for the first time since Reconstruction days. 
Last week results of the state primary elec- 
tions raised the question of whether the 
power that made the Pennsylvania Demo- 
crats might finally prove to be the power 
that would break them. 

Lewis had split the party with his de- 
mand that the Democratic State Com- 
mittee endorse a C.I.O. candidate for 
nomination as Governor. This the com- 
mittee refused to do, whereupon a C.L.0. 
candidate entered the contest as an inde- 
pendent. In consequence, after last week’s 
voting the party found itself cracked into 
all but equal parts, with the G.O.P. con- 
ceded an improved chance of victory in 
November. 

As in the Oregon primaries (see page 9), 
the Pennsylvania results at first meant all 
things to all men. New Dealers, anti-New 
Dealers, C.I.O. partisans, and A.F. of L. 
supporters claimed real or moral victory. 
But as later examination clarified the elec- 


tion trend, few other than conservative 
Republicans could find any substantial 
comfort in the results. 


Battle’s Background 

Second largest state in the union, Penn- 
sylvania is the home of almost one-tenth 
of all the nation’s voters and controls 
about one-eighth of the electoral votes 
needed to name a President. In the eyes 
of both Democratic factions looking 
toward the 1940 Presidential nomination, 
the state’s 72 delegates to the national 
convention are of little less importance 
than her 36 electoral votes. Victory for the 
state committee’s “regular” candidates in 
the fall would give Gov. George H. Earle 
and his followers a weighty part in picking 
the next national ticket. For John L. 
Lewis, conquest of Pennsylvania’s rich em- 
pire would pave the way for organized 
labor’s domination over national politics. 
The sweetness of the plum embittered the 
battle over its plucking. 

Further bitterness resulted from other 
elements. Out of Pennsylvania’s dark and 
bloody past grew the two controlling fac- 
tors in last week’s primaries: machine poli- 
tics and labor’s power. 

In the westward trek of the roaring 
1800s, Pennsylvania provided a highway 
to the frontier. The Conestoga region gave 
its name to the covered wagons that bore 


adventurers over the mountains; in return, 
the rough-and-ready travelers stamped 
their ways upon the state. Long after other 
Eastern States had subsided into gentility, 
Pennsylvania still lived, worked, and voted 
in the violent tradition of the pioneers. 
Life was cheap. The early steel masters 
cared more for their ingots than for their 
men. At the turn of the century, Home- 
stead and McKeesport witnessed some of 
America’s fiercest labor battles. Even in 
the 1920s the state’s coal and iron police 
darkened some of the cruelest pages of 
labor history. Within a decade, the rise of 
Lewis’ union strength had reversed labor’s 
status. 

Meanwhile, on the political side, Penn- 
sylvania had groaned under a machine 
dynasty as long and ruthless as any in 
national history. ‘Tough old Simon Camer- 
on founded the state’s Republican organi- 
zation during Civil War days. It gained 
strength under his son James Donald and 
continued in virtually unbroken good for- 
tune first under Matthew Quay, later with 
Boies Penrose at its head. After Penrose’s 
death in 1921, the party held its power for 
thirteen years. 

In 1934 Joseph F. Guffey, the Demo- 
cratic key man during the long, lean years, 
joined forces with Earle, an apostate Re- 
publican and political amateur. Backed by 
State Chairman David Lawrence and 
Matthew McCloskey, wealthy contractor- 
politician, Earle and Guffey waged a cam- 
paign that few Republicans bothered to 
take seriously. When the votes were 
counted, Earle became the state’s first 
Democratic Governor in 44 years; Guffey, 
the first Democratic Senator since 1875. 
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Pennsylvania losers: Lewis, Wilson, Guffey, and Kennedy 
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In 1936 Roosevelt carried the state and 
Democrats elected scores of minor officials. 


Battle’s Rumbles 


After the sweeping Democratic victory 
in 1936, intraparty troubles slowly multi- 
plied. They reached a bursting point last 
winter when party leaders set themselves 
the troublesome task of choosing party 
candidates. 

The fundamental cause of strife sprang 
from two related sources: (1) Lewis’ in- 


y P Wide World 
Republican winners: Davis ... 


sistence that the Democrats repay him 
for his previous support by giving the 
Gubernatorial nomination to Lt. Gov. 
Thomas P. Kennedy, secretary-treasurer 
of the United Mine Workers; (2) party 
leaders’ refusal to endorse a candidate with 
direct C.1.O. affiliations for fear of arous- 
ing statewide opposition and inviting such 
disaster as overtook C.I.O. candidates in 
Detroit last year and in Seattle last 
February. 

Personal ambition bred other trouble. 
Guffey, his eye on the 1940 Vice Presi- 
dential nomination, coveted the Governor- 
ship. Failing that, he wanted, to cement 
his alliance with Lewis by giving way to 
Kennedy. The committee dashed both of 
Guffey’s hopes and announced Earle for 
the Senate and Charles Alvin Jones, little- 
known Pittsburgh attorney, for the Gov- 
ernorship. Pennsylvania A.F. of L. leaders 
promptly.endorsed the committee ticket. 

At first Guffey made a pacific gesture 
by appearing before the state committee 
assembled in Harrisburg and pronouncing 
a honeyed benediction. But Kennedy soon 
announced he would seek the Democratic 
nomination for Governor on a C.LO.- 
backed independent ticket. Running for 
Senatorial nomination, Mayor S. Davis Wil- 
son of Philadelphia became the C.1.0.’s sec- 
ond man. Thereupon Guffey switched his 
original allegiance and backed both men. 





A third candidate turned Pennsylvania 
Democracy into a tempestuous triangle. 
As if the party hadn’t trouble enough 
without him, State Attorney General 
Charles J. Margiotti, onetime Republican, 
entered the fight for the nomination as 
Governor. 


Blood and Mud 


The campaign, begun in disagreement, 
continued in bitterness. First serious 
charges came from Wilson, the Guffey- 
C.1.0. Senatorial candidate. He accused 
Governor Earle of having borrowed 
$26,500 from McCloskey, recipient of some 
$9,000,000 in state contracts. Earle’s fac- 
tion countered with a tale that Guffey had 
coerced WPA workers into lining up be- 
hind the C.L.O. slate. Margiotti took up 
the refrain with numerous and noisy ac- 
cusations against both factions, including 
a statement that members of the Earle 
group had accepted $20,000 in bribes from 
brewing interests. The Governor denied all 
charges, removed Margiotti from his posi- 
tion as State Attorney General, and cau- 
tiously delayed a grand-jury investigation 
until after primary day. 

Both the chief Democratic factions pro- 
claimed themselves ardent New Dealers, 
but neither the White House nor Demo- 
cratic national headquarters dared extend 
its official blessing to either group. Behind 
closed doors in Washington, Guffey re- 
minded National Chairman James A. 
Farley of his obligation both to Guffey and 
to Lewis and begged Farley to endorse the 
C.1.0. candidates. Farley stalled. 

The day before election, Earle savagely 
attacked Kennedy—but prudently _re- 
frained from direct mention of the C.1.0.: 
“If the Democrats of Pennsylvania want 
their great liberal state Democratic party 
taken over lock, stock, and barrel by a 
citizen of Illinois, John L. Lewis, vote for 
Tom Kennedy.” 

On the election’s eve Farley sprang a 
surprise. Reminding reporters that he was 
about to break his own rule against inter- 
fering in state primaries, he executed a 
handy split: “In my judgment, the only 
way to protect the interests of the people 
in that state would be to nominate Tom 
Kennedy for Governor and George Earle 
for the Senate.” 


Republicans 

Meanwhile, amid Democratic fury, 
Pennsylvania’s Republicans waged a cam- 
paign of comparative quiet and good tem- 
per. 

As with the Democrats, chief interest 
centered upon candidates for the Guber- 
natorial nomination. Gifford Pinchot, 72- 
year-old sportsman and politician, cam- 
paigned along the same liberal lines that 
had won him two previous elections to the 
Governorship. His opponent, Arthur H. 
James, judge of the Superior Court in 
Pittsburgh, sought support from the Re- 
publicans’ staunch conservatives. Backed 


=—. 
by such party stand-bys as former Sen 
Joseph Grundy and J. H. Pew, oil execy. 
tive, James appealed to voters as a 
“breaker boy” from the mines who had 
carved his way to success. Seeking Repub. 
lican renomination as Senator, James J 
(Puddler Jim) Davis was opposed by Na. 
tional Committeeman G. Mason Owlett. 


Battle’s Echoes 


James and Davis won for the Republi. 
cans, as did Earle and Jones for the Demo- 
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crats. Most commentators immediately 
found in Kennedy’s defeat, following the 
Farley endorsement, a stinging setback for 
the New Deal as well as the C.L.O. 

Later analysis tempered that conclusion. 
Farley had endorsed Earle as well as Ken- 
nedy—and the pair possessed equal claim 
to New Deal orthodoxy. Moreover, Jones 
victory over Kennedy was far less sweep- 
ing than generally reported. Complete 
tabulations showed: Jones, 587,000; Ken- 
nedy, 522,000; Margiotti, 173,000. In other 
words, Jones fell 108,000 votes short of a 
clear majority and led Kennedy by only 
65,000. Even more important, in the vot- 
ing outside Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, 
Kennedy actually led Jones by 29,000 
votes. 

Critics of the C.1.0. found a double 
reason to rejoice in Kennedy’s defeat. 
Through him, Lewis had been beaten in 
the spawning ground of C.I.O. unionism 
and in the face of Farley’s and Guffey’s 
power and prestige. On.top of the C.L.0.': 
previous defeats in Detroit and Seattle, 
some said, Pennsylvania’s results doomet 
Lewis’ chance of becoming a major polit 
cal force. In the other camp, C.1.0. apolo- 
gists supplied ample explanations of Ken- 
nedy’s downfall. First, they said his Ro- 
man Catholicism alienated many voters 0 
an anti-Catholic state. Second, Margiotti’s 
faithful Italian followers included many 
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Catholics who might otherwise have given 
Kennedy a substantial part of Margiotti’s 
173,000 poll. Third, in the large cities the 
Democratic machine’s pressure and the 
AF. of L. endorsement kept the labor vote 
behind the state-committee candidate. 


Significance 

After studied analysis, impartial ob- 
servers viewed the Pennsylvania primaries 
as having these effects: 

On Guffey: Among major national fig- 
ures, he was clearly the biggest loser. A 
dominant factor in Pennsylvania, he gam- 
bled his position, power, and prestige— 
and lost. 

On Farley: His reputation as a picker 
of winners suffered, but not his record as 
a political manipulator. By endorsing one 
candidate from each major group, he had 
opened the way for post-primary peace- 
making among the successful candidates, 
disappointed Democrats, and C.L.O. lead- 
ers. 

On the C.I.0.: While Lewis and the 
C.1.O. unquestionably lost political influ- 
ence, Kennedy’s 500,000 total showed that 
the C.1.0. still controls enough votes to 
wield major power within Pennsylvania’s 
Democratic organization. At the same 
time, the election conclusively demon- 
strated that organized labor in America 
can’t pick. and elect its own candidates, 
though it may give enormous help to can- 
didates of regular political groups. 

On the November election: The Demo- 
cratic split has increased the Pennsylvania 
Republicans’ chances but has by no means 
assured their victory. Having nominated 
the conservative James instead of Pinchot, 
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the G.O.P. can hope to win few of the 
votes that supported Kennedy. The fact 
that the Republicans’ total primary votes 
slightly exceeded those of the Democrats’ 
is inconclusive; four years ago the Demo- 
crats polled only half as many primary 
votes as the G.O.P. but won the final 
election. 





The Oregon Primary 


Three days after the Pennsylvania pri- 
mary, voters in Oregon faced the choice 
between a pro-union and an allegedly anti- 
labor candidate for the Democratic Gub- 
ernatorial nomination. In addition, New 
Deal issues further complicated the Oregon 
primary. 

Henry L. Hess, 48-year-old attorney and 
State Senator, campaigned as an out-and- 
out New Deal adherent. The first impor- 
tant state candidate ever backed by both 
C.1.0. and the A.F. of L., Hess also re- 
ceived indirect but explicit encouragement 
from the national Administration. After 
a conference at the White House, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Harold Ickes wrote a 
letter attacking Hess’ opponent, Gov. 
Charles H. Martin, as “no New Dealer at 
heart.” 

Martin, an outspoken 74-year-old ex- 
General, had roused the President’s anger 
by steadfastly opposing the Administra- 
tion’s plans for wide retail distribution of 
electric power from Bonneville Dam. Also, 
he had repeatedly quoted the President as 
having said: “You and I make a good 
pair.” Martin’s use of this happy sentence 
finally drew from the White House a denial 





F Talburt in The N. Y. World-Telegram 
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that the President had ever given the 
Governor such endorsement. 

Labor opposition to the Governor arose 
from intense rivalry among Oregon’s bel- 
ligerent lumber workers. Last August, the 
C.1.0. and the A.F. of L. began a struggle 
for control of the Columbia River Basin’s 
10,000 loggers and sawmill workers. They 
reached a deadlock when A.F. of L. mem- 
bers in the building trades began a boycott 
of lumber from C.1.0. mills. The National 
Labor Relations Board’s futile efforts to 
settle the dispute drew Martin’s fire. He 
attacked Frances Perkins as “that miser- 
able Secretary” and threatened to “kick 
the pants” off NLRB. Following the arrest 
of scores of union leaders from both or- 
ganizations last winter, the C.1.0. and the 
A.F. of L. joined forces to back Martin’s 
opponent. 

Although the issues were clear-cut in the 
Oregon primary, the voting, as in Pennsyl- 
vania, was too close to support sweeping 
conclusions as to labor’s power or the New 
Deal’s strength. As the primary count 
progressed, first one candidate and then 
the other took the lead. Late returns gave 
Hess 59,000 votes; Martin, 52,000. 





Congress Week 


As far as New Deal legislation is con- 
cerned, Congress this year has acted like 
a dog that is called by his master and mis- 
tress at the same time. In open revolt, the 
House earlier this year rejected the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization and Wage-Hour 
Bills. Then, three weeks ago, the New 
Deal won a clear-cut victory in the Flori- 
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da primaries. Quick as a flash, the House 
about-faced and rushed to pull the wage- 
hour measure from a committee pigeon- 
hole. 

Last week senators and representatives 
again tempered their attitudes to the pri- 
mary winds. After the New Deal received 
what looked like a setback in the Pennsyl- 
vania elections (see page 7) , Congression- 
al ardor for pending New Deal measures 
slackened perceptibly. Three days later 
a close Oregon election produced a slight- 
ly pro-Administration result. With that, a 
sizable bloc of Congressmen regained their 
enthusiasm; the rest, nonplussed, groped 
for some clearer sign of how the New Deal 
stands with “the folks back home.” 

Meanwhile, Congress passed a variety of 
minor measures, including bills to pro- 
vide for a long-term study of venereal dis- 
eases, to create twenty new Federal judge- 
ships, to permit Federal agents to gain 
evidence by tapping phone wires, and to 
increase the pensions of Spanish War vet- 
erans. This week the House got busy with 
the Wage-Hour Bill; the Senate, with the 
Spending-Lending Bill. 


Outlook 


Chances are good that President Roose- 
velt will see at least two of his important 
recovery-reform measures enacted this ses- 
sion. Passage of the Spending-Lending Bill 
is a certainty, though there may be fur- 
ther haggling over proposals to earmark 
the funds. Likewise most close observers 
believe the wage-hour measure will become 
law after a prolonged struggle by Southern 
senators to inject a North-South differ- 
ential in the bill’s minimum-wage provi- 
sion. 

As for the Reorganization Bill, Washing- 
tion concedes it little chance—unless an- 
other New Deal primary victory “per- 
suades” Congress. 








F.D.R.’s Candidates 


Except in their own states, Presidents 
have generally refrained from public ef- 
forts to influence local primary elections. 
To this political principle, President Roose- 
velt, has often openly subscribed. Last 
week, however, Mr. Roosevelt, by indirect- 
ly giving his blessings to two pro-New 
Deal senatorial candidates, gave new evi- 
dence that the unwritten rule has become 
an empty fiction. 

Leaving the President’s office, Gov. Olin 
D. Johnston of South Carolina handed 
White House reporters a prepared state- 
ment announcing his candidacy for the 
seat of Ellison D. (Cotton Ed) Smith, a 
conservative Democrat. Johnston gushed 
his enthusiasm for the New Deal: “My 
campaign will be based on a record of 

. unshakable loyalty . . . to President 
Roosevelt.” 

Later, Senator Smith stormed to the 
reporters: “When I get ready to an- 


nounce my candidacy, I'll make the an- 
nouncement on a_pine-board platform 
in my home town ... and not on the 
steps of the White House after trying 
to grab myself a piece of the President’s 
coattail.” 


While 


Democratic senators celebrated 


with Claude Pepper, just returned from a 
Florida primary triumph that followed an 
indirect Roosevelt endorsement, Gov. E. D. 
Rivers of the next-door State of Georgia 
tried his luck at the White House. Upon 
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leaving, Rivers declined to announce his 
candidacy against the anti-New Deal Sen- 
ator George. But he revealed that Mr. 
Roosevelt would journey into Georgia in 
August—presumably to lend support either 
to Rivers himself or to Rivers’ haid-picked 
senatorial candidate. 

Next day in a press conference, a veter- 
an political reporter complained to the 
President that his silence left correspond- 
ents muddle-headed on the question: when 
is an endorsement not an endorsement? 
Mr. Roosevelt replied: “My dear boy, I 
did not know that silence on my part left 
a difficult situation for you ... You will 
continue to write your pieces and I will 
have no kick.” 


Importe--- 


From the President’s left-handed en- 
dorsements of Johnston and Rivers, polit- 
ical commentators deduced that Mr. 
Roosevelt had accepted the advice of New 
Deal advisers over that of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley. The Postmaster General be- 
lieves in letting local politicians dictate 
their own candidates and that, so long as 
a man is a Democrat, it matters little if he 
doesn’t play the New Deal game 100 per 
cent. Obviously, Mr. Roosevelt had heeded 
his lieutenants who advised him to back 
the most pro-New Deal of two Democratic 
candidates. 
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Waterbury Scandal 


Jury Lays Theft of Millions 


To City and State Officials 


To countless Americans, Waterbury, 
Conn., long has been known for its re. 
liable manufactured goods (watches and 
brass). To students of New England poli- 
tics, it has ranked as a prime example of 
domination by a bipartisan machine. 

Democrats have nominally run Water. 
bury for years but actually worked hand. 
in-glove with the bipartisan state machine 
bossed by the late Republican state chair. 
man, J. Henry Roraback. Year after year 
William J. Pape’s two Waterbury papers, 
The American and The Republican, have 
tried to-pin something on the machine. 

Not until last fall did the crusade make 
any headway. Then, with the election of 
a friendly City Comptroller, the papers 
hired a New York accountant, installed 
him in the Comptroller’s office, and later 
supplied a grand jury with his findings, 

One afternoon last week, as word flew 
about that the grand jury’s work was 
about done, hundreds of Waterbury cit- 
izens skipped dinner to gather in front 
of the courthouse. At 6:30 p.m., detec- 
tives carrying heavy cardboard cartons of 
testimony entered the building. Shortly 
after, the jury filed into the courtroom 
and the foreman started to read the 20, 
000-word report: 

“This grand jury finds . . . that the city 
has been defrauded, between the Ist of 
January, 1930, and the Ist of January, 
1938, of millions of dollars of the tax- 
payers’ money, by a group of men who 
have combined and confederated together 
for their own financial and _ political ad- 
vancement ... ” 

When the foreman stopped reading 
three hours later, the most lurid political 
scandal in Waterbury’s history had been 
cracked open. At once bench warrants 
were issued for a score of the city’s and 
state’s key figures—Democratic and Re- 
publican officials, a banker, attorneys, and 
business leaders. The list included Mayor 
T. Frank Hayes, who is also Connecti- 
cut’s Lieutenant Governor; Daniel J. 
Leary, wealthy brewer and former City 
Comptroller; Harry E. MacKenzie, former 
State Labor Commissioner; Charles E. 
Williamson, Darien and Bridgeport at- 
torney; and Carl D. Olsen, former vice 
president of the Waterbury Trust Co. 

As the civic leaders straggled into the 
courthouse to arrange for bond, citizens 
learned details of the charges: Olsen, the 
indictment said, was the group’s banking 
connection, adept at destroying records 
and cashing illegally drawn checks; 4 
Comptroller, Leary had his assistants keep 
dubious expenditures off warrant sheets; 
as Lieutenant Governor, Hayes presided 
over the State Senate and facilitated the 
group’s lobbying activities. 
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Wide World 


London, Ky.: scene of Harlan County’s terror trial 


Part of these activities, the jury charged, 
led to passage of a bill requiring the in- 
stallation of special sanitary equipment in 
public rest rooms—‘apparently for the 
purpose of creating a monopoly” for the 
Electric Steam Sterilizing Co., Inc., in 
which Leary and Hayes were substantial 
stockholders. After the bill passed, Leary 
allegedly distributed 2,700 shares of com- 
mon stock to Assembly members. 

As Waterbury and Connecticut reeled 
from the first impact of the shock, the 
grand jury promised, if given time, to 
unearth many another source of Con- 
necticut corruption. 





Bloody Harlan 


U.S. Fight on Terrorism 


Hinges on Law of ’70s 


Right after the Civil War, the Ku Klux 
Klan bore down heavily on Southern 
Negroes. To protect the newly liberated 
slaves, a Reconstruction Congress in 1870 
rushed through a law making it a crim- 
inal offense to conspire to prevent any 
citizen from enjoying “any right or priv- 
ilege secured to him by the Constitution 
or laws of the United States.” Last week 
the Department of Justice seized on that 
ancient statute to press its first criminal 
prosecution under the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act, which forbids anti-union coer- 
cion by employers but provides no pen- 
alty for coercers. 

A year ago miners and union organizers 
had told the La Follette civil-liberties sub- 
committee in Washington how .attempts 
to unionize mines in Harlan County, Ky., 
had resulted in systematic terror: murder, 
bombings, arson, beatings, and kidnap- 
ings. Shortly, Attorney General Homer 
Cummings sent special investigators into 
Harlan. Sept. 27, 1937, a Federal grand 
jury returned indictments against 66 mem- 





Acme 


Typical defendant: Robert Creech 





bers and agents of the Harlan County 
Coal Operators Association—22 deputy 
sheriffs, 21 coal companies, and 23 coal- 
company executives, a dozen of them mil- 
lionaires. 

When a corps of government attorneys 
last week marched into London, Ky., 
(nearest point to Harlan County in which 
a Federal court sits), they came not to 
try the first violators of the Wagner Act 
but the most brazen. For the suppression 
of civil liberties in Harlan had long be- 
fore become a cause célébre and had giv- 
en the country’s richest soft-coal fields 
and toughest anti-union section the so- 
briquet “Bloody Harlan.” 


Scene 


Up the tobacco-juice-stained steps of 
London’s_ three-story Federal Building 
walked the 66 defendants, government at- 
torneys, nineteen defense lawyers, and idle 
townfolk bent on seeing “the biggest thing 
that ever happened to London.” From the 
start, a serio-comic tone prevailed in the 
cramped oval courtroom. Former Federal 
Judge Charles I. Dawson, heading the de- 
fense, asked for a change of venue to Lex- 
ington because arrangement of the court- 
room forced jurors to twist their necks 
in order to see the defendants. In a local- 
ity where almost every citizen depends on 
either mining or the WPA for bread and 
butter, Dawson and Brien McMahon, 
chief Federal attorney, could find few 
“impartial” talesmen. 

In all, 270 veniremen were questioned 
and dismissed. One was excused because 
the courtroom lights gave him a head- 
ache; another, because in 1929 he had 
hurt his arm while working for a large 
corporation and hence might be prejudiced 
against corporations; yet another, because 
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Typical witnesses: Bill Bingham, Jim Napier, and Lewis Harris 
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that very day his cousin had said: “John 
L. Lewis is some kind of a Bolshevik.” 
After five days, both sides wearily agreed 
on twelve farmers and businessmen. Over 
the week end the jurymen, irked because 
officials could find no horseshoes for them 
to pitch, walked in the cemetery for ex- 
ercise—preparing for the actual start of 
the long weeks of trials that lay ahead. 





Import 
The government’s emphasis on the Har- 
lan case results from the fact that its out- 
come may affect scores of employers and 
thousands of employes. At present, the 
NLRB can only issue “cease and desist” 
orders against employers whom it finds 
guilty of coercion. If the employer ignores 
that order, the board, since it has no en- 
forcement powers of its own, must get a 
Federal court to issue another order. Only 
if the employer disregards that too, can 
he be subjected to fine or imprisonment— 
and then only for contempt of court. 

A government victory in “Bloody Har- 
lan” will open the way for Federal authori- 
ties in the future to seek $5,000 fines and 
ten-year sentences against any who “con- 
spire” to coerce employes. But there will 
still be one big hitch: actual conspiracy is 
hard to prove. 





Spy and Counter Spy 


German Doctor’s Vanishing Act 
Messes Up the U.S. Offensive 


Last February, tales of a spy scare 
thrust three obscure Germans into brief 
notoriety. The trio were Johanna Hof- 
mann, hairdresser aboard the North Ger- 
man Lloyd liner Europa; Eric Glaser, a 
private attached to the United States 
Army Air Force; and Guenther Rumrich, 
a former sergeant in the Army Medical 
Corps. Together they had conspired to 
pilfer a few crumbs of military informa- 
tion, but their only worth-while morsel 
turned out to be Air Service codes. Pub- 
licly, Federal agents belittled the amateur 
spies’ bungling. Privately, the officers set 
a series of traps to snare bigger game. 

Department of Justice agents began 
questioning German suspects. Some landed 
in jail as material witnesses; among these 
was Lutz Leisewitz, a North German Lloyd 
executive. Others went free after examina- 
tion. One such was Dr. Ignatz Griebl, 
former officer in the German Army intel- 
ligence service, a naturalized United States 
citizen, and ex-head of an American Nazi 
organization, the Friends of New Germany. 
Amid secrecy last week, agents whisked 
a series of mysterious Teutons in and out 
of a Federal grand-jury room in New York 
City. The officials admitted they had 
found something bigger than a_ headline 
writer’s spy scare but refused to divulge de- 
tails of whatever plot they had uncovered. 
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Mrs. Wilson 


Mrs. Coolidge 


Widows: After long haggling, 
Congress last week granted Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison a $5,000 pen- 
sion, even though she married Har- 
rison after he left the White House. 
Of the six living Presidential wid- 
ows, only Mrs. Thomas Preston 
(Cleveland’s widow) is not pen- 
sioned, 





As excitement grew, the center of in- 
terest shifted overseas. Two weeks ago 
Griebl had slipped aboard the liner Bre- 
men—without a passport. United States 
officials cabled France but, when the Bre- 
men put in at Cherbourg, the ship’s master 
forbade French police to search for the 








—. 
missing witness. Later, word came from 
Germany that Griebl had been arrested 
and held incommunicado. At first an of. 
ficial German news service reported that 
he would get a heavy prison sentence and 
then be deported at its expiration. By 
Monday brought word that he had been 
freed on payment of a $24 fine and had 
fled to parts unknown. American official 
hardly concealed their belief that he had 
been hustled out of sight to keep him 
from blabbing on higher-ups in the Reich, 
As for Mrs. Griebl in New York, all she 
would tell authorities was that her hus- 
band had gone on a “vacation.” 
Meanwhile the spy plot’s echoes stirred 
in Scotland. An Edinburgh hairdresser got 
four years in jail for sending military sg. 
crets to agents in Germany. Evidence that 
led to the woman’s arrest came in the 
form of correspondence between her and 
the three “bunglers” originally arrested jn 


New York. 





The Free Speech Front 


Last winter, Mayor Frank (“I Am the 
Law”) Hague of Jersey City warned Ar- 
thur Garfield Hayes and other officials of 
the Civil Liberties Union that, if any one 
of them attempted to make a public speech 
in Jersey City, he “would not see his 
friends for a long, long time.” 

Three weeks ago, Norman Thomas, So- 
cialist candidate for President in 1936, 
was forcibly prevented from speaking in 
Jersey City and shipped bodily back into 
New York. 

A fortnight ago, Rep. Jerry O’Connell 
and a fellow Congressman planned to make 
anti-Hague speeches in Jersey City. They 
got as far as New York. Then, on lawyers’ 
advice, they turned back to Washington 
to “avoid bloodshed.” 

But last week Hayes spoke in Hague’s 
bailiwick from atop a parked automobile 
and defied police to arrest him; Thomas 
again applied for a permit to make a 
speech, and O’Connell announced he would 
address a public meeting in Jersey City 
this week. 

Conceivably, none of these bold ges- 
tures might have been made had it not 
been for a far more significent develop- 
ment on the Hague-vs.-Free-Speech front. 
In Washington, after O’Connell and Thom- 
as had complained to President Roosevelt 
that their constitutional rights had been 
violated, Attorney General Homer Cun- 
mings announced that the Department of 
Justice would investigate Hague’s regime. 
In Jersey City, Federal agents would pro- 
ceed under the same 68-year-old “antl 
conspiracy” statute that the government 
is leaning on in its celebrated Harlan 
County case. 

Meanwhile, Mayor Hague announced 
that he would be the chief speaker at 4 
Flag Day rally June 12. His subject: 
“Americanism.” 


—— - 
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Hitler Meets First Challenge 


in Czechs’ Show of Strength 


Stern Prague Calls Bluff 
in Crisis Arising After Two 
Sudeten Nazis Are Slain 


The sputter of a motorcycle struggling 
uphill with two riders aboard sounded the 
alert at 2:30 a.m. May 21 for a Czecho- 
slovak border picket near the village of 
Eger. The corporal shouted: “Halt!” 
The driver merely opened the throttle 
and raced toward Germany. The sentry 
fred a single shot which hit both riders. 
One, Georg Hofmann, was killed out- 
right, and his comrade, Niklas Boehm, 
died within an hour. Both were Sudeten 
German farmer boys, known in the vicin- 
ity as Nazis. 

In Prague, the Cabinet of Premier Milan 
Hodza was already sitting in emergency 
session. Seizing on otherwise insignificant 
municipal election campaigns for a parade 
of strength, Sudeten Nazi agitators and 
street fighters had piled up tension which 
spread across Europe. German troops were 
maneuvering mysteriously near the Czech 
border. Hitler’s newspapers were vilifying 
the Prague government in red-ink head- 
lines. Such tactics, even down to the assur- 
ances to Britain that the troop movements 
were “routine,” had been duplicated two 
months earlier—just before the Reich 
army invaded Austria. 

The border shooting decided the Cab- 
inet. Aware how easily the Fiihrer could 
make it a pretext for invasion, the govern- 
ment got ready to resist. In Europe’s jit- 
tery state, formal mobilization would pro- 
voke war as surely as it did in 1914. But 
the law provided a loophole: President 
Eduard Benes can call three reserve classes 
of 70,000 each “in exceptional circum- 
stances,” without general mobilization. He 
called two, plus enough headquarters offi- 
cers and non-coms to put the entire 34 
divisions on instant war footing if needed. 

Early milk and vegetable trains into 
Prague shunted onto sidings to let the 
troop trains move out. Tanks and trucks 
rumbling toward border stations scared 
market carts off the highways. Before 
noon 400,000 men, with the finest mechan- 
ical equipment of any small army in the 
world, had slipped into place behind the 
“little Maginot line” which guards the 
curving western frontier. 


Challenge 

For the first time an armed force had 
challenged Hitler. Sunday, May 22, was 
a day without parallel since the summer 
of 1914. Benes had prepared the public 
for the worst, and a German ultimatum 


would have surprised nobody in Prague. 
The ministers of Germany, Hungary, and 
Poland—the border states—all demanded 
explanations of the mobilization and closed 
frontiers. 

In Berlin, Sir Nevile Henderson, the 
British Ambassador, repeatedly asked For- 
eign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop 


Black Star 


The Czechs called up reserves 


what Hitler intended to do. He got such 
unsatisfactory answers that eventually 
Henderson himself caused a minor crisis 
by ordering a special train to evacuate his 
staff—as if he expected war. The British 
Government made him countermand it, 
but not before Berlin’s foreign colony 
passed some nervous hours. France dis- 
creetly refrained from annoying Hitler by 
any diplomatic steps in Berlin or Prague 
but they relieved the pressure in an- 
other direction by urging Poland not to 
get angry. 

In 1934, when Hitler first wanted to in- 
vade Austria, he had such an argument 
with his ranking army generals that he 
broke down and cried. Since then he has 
“purged” Generals von Blomberg, von 
Fritsch, and other conservatives (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 14). In Sunday’s crisis he 





called in Gen. Wilhelm Keitel, Supreme 
Commander, Gen. Walther von Brauch- 
itsch, and others of their successors. The 
result, if without tears, was the same. Aft- 
er the conference, Hitler went out to open 
the new Munich subway, looking cheerful 
and making no reference to international 
affairs. 


Anticlimax 

The rest was anticlimax. For a fortnight, 
Brno, Carlsbad, Reichenberg, and other 
towns in the Sudeten German region had 
been virtually in the hands of local Nazis. 
Wearing a uniform of illegal swastika arm- 
bands, knickers, and white stockings, they 
had paraded the streets, defied police, and 
manhandled soldiers, who had orders not 
to resist. But, when tanks rumbled through 
the streets Sunday, the Nazis meekly left 
their uniforms at home. 

The elections brought neither trouble 
nor surprises. Of the 1,500 communities 
where they were held, only 48 are in the 
Sudeten region. There, Nazis made the 
expected 45 per cent gain. Elsewhere, the 
National Czechoslovak Socialist party, to 
which Benes belonged before he became 
President, gained more than had _ been 
forecast. Communists also did well—which 
correspondents interpreted as a vote of 
thanks for Moscow’s support against Ger- 
many. 

Next day, Britain, Germany, and the 
Sudeten Germans themselves all helped 
clear the atmosphere. The British Cabi- 
net’s week-end holiday was spoiled by an 
emergency call to London. When Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain faced the 
House of Commons on Monday, he said 
British diplomacy had exerted pressure 
in both Berlin and Prague for a peaceful 
settlement. Its first fruit was a promise 
from Hodza that he would negotiate di- 
rectly with Konrad Henlein, Fiihrer of 
the Sudeten Nazis. 

Two weeks ago, in London, Henlein 
heard from Winston Churchill and other 
of Chamberlain’s critics how strongly Brit- 
ish public opinion objected to the Nazi 
pressure on Prague. He didn’t reappear in 
Czechoslovakia during last week’s excite- 
ment, but Monday afternoon he returned 
—apparently from Vienna—and immedi- 
ately went to see Hodza. For three hours 
they discussed the new minorities statute 
to be published this week. It is intended 
to improve the status of the 3,200,000 Ger- 
man minority. Henlein previously had so 
disliked it he wouldn’t even discuss it. 

Meanwhile, German newspapers and the 
radio abruptly changed tone. Some accused 
Czech engineers of violating the frontier 
when they burned bridges and were angry 
when a Czech observation plane fell near 
the border, but the sting was gone from 
their propaganda. And Hitler, after first 
assuring Britain he only wanted “success- 
ful negotiations” for the Sudeten minority, 
on Monday sent Capt. Fritz Wiedemann, 
his personal adjutant, to London to prom- 
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ise that the Reich did not intend to use 
force against the Czechs. 





Significance 

Three months ago Chamberlain staked 
European peace on a gamble that Hitler 
and Mussolini could be bargained out of 
aggression. Last week, with Hitler threat- 
ening Czechoslovakia and with France and 
Italy failing to strike the bargain the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister promoted, he came per- 
ilously near to losing the gamble. 

Prague tested the opposite theory: that 
both Hitler and Mussolini have the demo- 
cratics bluffed and would back down be- 
fore a really determined show of strength. 
Benes did not muster a shadow army. The 
country has seventeen active and seven- 
teen reserve divisions. Germany—forced 
to keep half the Reichswehr watching 
France—could not immediately overbal- 
ance them. 

Proof that Czechoslovakia did not in- 
tend to become a second Austria settled 
the immediate crisis. But the series of mu- 
nicipal elections continues through June 
12, offering opportunities for more trouble 
each week end. Probably the danger won't 
be removed until Hitler is so convinced 
that he is risking a general war he will 
order Henlein to make peace with Benes. 





European Byplay 


Rome-Paris Split on Spain 


a Prelude to Czech Crisis 


Carlist troops stood on the _ bright 
Mediterranean sands at Vinaroz Apr. 14 
and slowly dipped Gen. Francisco Franco’s 
red and gold banner into the sea. Loyal- 
ist Spain had been cut in two, and a 
Fascist victory seemed certain. Two days 
later Rome, under the glare of photog- 
raphers’ flash bulbs, Foreign Minister 
Galeazzo Ciano and Britain’s Ambassa- 
dor, the Earl of Perth, signed a friendship 
pact adjusting Anglo-Italian quarrels. 


Black Star 


Prague’s riches: the great Skoda munition works and the rich grainfields of Bohemia 


Its most important clause provided that 
none of the other provisions should go 
into effect until Mussolini withdrew his 
troops from Spain. To Chamberlain this 
had seemed a sure bet—the war would be 
over in a month and the Duce could then 
remove enough Black Shirts to give the 
treaty validity, even if he still maintained 
his “interest” in Spain. 

Last week the Anglo-Italian pact was 
still only a scrap of paper, and the com- 
plementary Franco-Italian agreement de- 
sired by Britain existed only in the mind 
of Chamberlain. Just as the loyalists had 
approached desperation, 200 trucks a day 
began to rumble over the Pyrenees border, 
bringing guns, tanks, and munitions, 
mostly purchased in France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Sweden, and the United States.* 
Best of all, dozens of shining new 285- 
mile-an-hour Moska pursuit ships and 
235-mile-an-hour Katiuska bombers from 
Russia—both models faster than the 
Fascist planes—strengthened the depleted 
government air force. 

In a month the rejuvenated loyalists 
had stopped Franco dead all along Cata- 
lonia’s front lines, and Barcelona saw 
Fascist bombers only once. What the in- 
surgents thought would be a victory dash 
to Valencia slowed down to a mile-by- 
mile struggle, and last week on the rugged 
front around Teruel bitter resistance held 
Franco to one of his slightest gains since he 
launched his great offensive eleven weeks 
ago. Plodding through a 2-inch snow, the 
Fascists managed only to capture the un- 
important village of Villafranca. 





France and Italy 

King Victor Emmanuel watched pre- 
tentious mock military displays when 
Adolf Hitler visited Rome (Newsweek, 
May 16). Last week he went to Africa to 
view another and more serious one. In the 
arid, salty Libyan desert near the border 
of French-held Tunis, fast Italian motor- 





*Last week the loyalists shipped 200 tons of 
gold to New York to pay for supplies and set- 
tle past debts. 
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ized units raced over hard sands while 
fleets of planes dropped 1,000 soldiers 
with parachutes. 

Both the maneuvers and the presence of 
the King illustrated two of Mussolini’s 
most serious quarrels with France. First, 
in Tunis, which Italy has always held to 
have been unjustly seized by France in 
1881, there are 91,000 Italian emigrants, 
and next to them—in Libya—the Duce 
has concentrated 100,000 of his best 
troops. Second, France’s envoy to Rome 
retired during the Ethiopian war and 
Paris has since refused to accredit a new 
ambassador to Victor Emmanuel as Em- 
peror of Ethiopia. 


Three weeks ago both these problems 


seemed near solution. After concluding his 
pact with Rome, Neville Chamberlain 
had persuaded Paris to try for a similar 
agreement. Conversations went smoothly, 
with the Duce promising to reduce his 
swollen Libyan garrison and France ready 
to dispatch an ambassador to Rome. Hit- 
ler’s visit caused a temporary suspension 
of talks. Then, after the Fiihrer’s depar- 
ture, Mussolini received a_ disillusioning 
appeal from General Franco. Because the 
loyalists had been heavily reinforced from 
France he needed more guns, planes, and 
men; in any case, the war seemed likely 
to drag on all summer, and internal dis 
sension threatened his army. 

Seeing another “glorious Black Shirt 
victory” slip from beneath his nose, the 
Duce last fortnight struck out at France 
and in a Genoa speech cried: “In Spain 
we are on opposite sides of the barricades.” 
He intimated that his price for agreement 
was an Italian triumph in Spain. 

To France’s strong-willed Premier, 
Edouard Daladier, the challenge blasted 
chances for a pact. He summarily drop 
plans to send a new envoy to Rome and 
replied to Italy’s Libyan war games by 
dispatching seven cruisers and eighteen 
destroyers to Bizerta, Tunisian air an 
sea base, for maneuvers. Finally, he or 
dered 70,000 additional native troops tr 
cruited in Indo-China and North Africa. 

Three other factors had stiffened the 
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French stand. Russia’s Foreign Commis- 
sar, Maxim Litvinoff, reputedly told Dala- 
dier that, if France closed its frontier to 
shipments for the loyalists, Moscow would 
abandon its alliance with Paris and with- 
draw from European affairs. Next, the 
French General Staff reported that Ger- 
man technicians were sprinkling gun em- 
placements and air fields all along Franco's 
Pyrenees border, menacing arms factories 
deliberately located in Southern France to 
be out of reach of Nazi bombers. Finally, 
German agitation in Czechoslovakia grew 
in violence. 

To Neville Chamberlain this threatened 
the ruin of his peace-by-pacts policy—and 
of his political reputation. He accordingly 
ordered Foreign Minister Halifax to talk 
soothingly to France’s London envoy, 
Charles Corbin, and he told Ambassador 
Perth to urge moderation on Rome. Then 
Chamberlain played the joker that Lon- 
don always throws in when bidding in the 
power-politics game over Spain becomes 
too frenzied: he called for a meeting of 
the nonintervention committee. The latest 
scheme: two neutral commissions would 
be sent to Spain to arrange for the re- 
moval of volunteers fighting on both sides. 
Ten days after the arrival of the com- 
mission France would close its frontiers 
for a month, then reopen them if with- 
drawal had not started. 

Paris accepted this plan—although no 
one expected it would be tried. For the 
first time in months France seemed to feel 
sufficiently strong to drop its dependence 
on Britain and outbluff the dictators. 
The best sign of health appeared Monday 
when Daladier launched a $140,000,000 de- 
fense loan bearing only 234 per cent inter- 
est instead of the usual 4 per cent. 


One for the Tories 


Since Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain got rid of Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden on Feb. 20, British public opinion 
has been tested in three by-elections to fill 
vacant seats in the House of Commons 
formerly held by Tories. Almost the sole 
issue in each was Chamberlain’s “realistic” 
plan to bargain with Mussolini and Hitler. 

The Prime Minister lost the first two, at 
West Fulham, a London suburb, and 
Lichfield, near Birmingham. Both are in- 
dustrial areas. But he won the third at 
Aylesbury, a typical Tory rural constitu- 
ency, last week. The Tory candidate, Sir 
Stanley Reed, former editor of The Times 
of India, defeated Labor and Liberal can- 
didates by an absolute majority only 150 
votes smaller than the party majority in 
the 1935 election. 





Hitler’s Danube 


Canal Link With Rhine Aims 
at Rule of Mid-Europe Trade 


For centuries waters from the Bavarian 
Alps and the mountains surrounding Bo- 
hemia have borne German commerce down 
the Rhine and Elbe to the North Sea. The 
same dividing line of peaks caused Austria 
to expand down the Danube across the 
agriculturally rich Balkan states. Last 
week Adolf Hitler announced that seven 
years hence he would turn these two op- 
positely flowing streams into a huge shut- 
tle waterway enabling him to pour Ger- 
many’s industrialized products into the 
Danube Basin and shunt back Central 





Wide World 


France sped warships to Bizerta 


European raw materials to the Reich or 
overseas. 

In 1945 the last concrete lock on a 
$300,000,000 canal—originally scheduled 
for completion in 1950—will be poured, 
and 1,500-ton vessels can pass from the 
North Sea to the Black Sea. Germany will 
then, like Russia with its Baltic-White 
Sea waterway, have access to widely sepa- 
rated seas—and a British wartime block- 
ade of the Reich will be made correspond- 
ingly difficult. 


River 

By seizing Austria ten weeks ago the 
Fiihrer increased the Reich’s Danube 
mileage to 500 of the total 1,750-mile 
length and gained the most valuable por- 
tion of the stream—for German-Austrian 
Danube trade, most of it Reich-manu- 
factured goods, accounts for more than 
half the river’s total.* 

To this commerce, the new canal will 
add North Sea imports and allow the 
Ruhr’s heavy industry to float machinery 
into the heart of Central Europe. Further, 
Germany’s abundant, cheap coal may then 
easily be moved to Linz, 120 miles upriver 
from Vienna. There it will be used with 
high-grade ore from Austria’s great Alpin- 
montine in Europe’s largest steel plant, on 
which Gen. Hermann Goring, Reich self- 
sufficiency dictator, ordered construction 
begun last month. Linz, incidentally, will 
also be the base for the fleet of Danubian 
warships the Nazis intend to construct. 

The canal’s completion, according to 
Goring’s plans, should make Vienna what 
it was before Austro-Hungary’s breakup: 
Central Europe’s chief distribution center. 
To that end, Nazi engineers are already 
replacing picturesque stone quays with 
huge steel transshipment docks, where 
wheat from Hungary may be exchanged 
for machine guns from Essen. 

As the Reich controls the greatest Dan- 
ube mileage, so Czechoslovakia has the 
least: 100 miles. But plunked directly in 
the center of this flat strip of marshland is 
the port of Bratislava, Prague’s only non- 
rail transport connection with the world. 
Anticipating vaulting freight rates on Ger- 
man railways in an attempt to freeze out 
their land trade, canny Czechs are now 
rushing work on loading facilities at Bra- 
tislava. 

Then for 180 miles the Danube oozes 
through a region long coveted by the grain- 
starved Reich: Hungary’s rich wheat fields. 
At Budapest the river turns abruptly 
and courses down to a German economic 
outpost: Yugoslavia, where judicious pil- 
ing up of debts by the Reich’s former 
Economics Minister and financial wizard, 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, has been followed 
by increasing frienuliness between the 





*Despite its vast trade the Danube’s mileage 
is small compared with the Mississippi-Missouri 
(4,502 miles), the Amazon (4,000 miles), the 
Nile (4,000 miles), and the Yangtze, (3,400 
miles) . 
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Fiihrer and Premier Milan Stoyadinovitch. 

To enter Rumania from Yugoslavia, the 
Danube roars through its worst naviga- 
tion hazard: the narrows of the Iron Gates. 
But beyond are what the Nazis need most 
of all: rich Rumanian oil fields which the 
Reich practically seized by the annulled 
1918 Buftea Treaty, which was forced on 
Bucharest after the German Army had 
overrun the country. 


Trade 


The German Army first demonstrated 
the full value of the Danube. Prewar trade 
passing through the Iron Gates averaged 
only 611,000 tons a year. But in 1917 Ger- 
man military supplies jumped this to 
2,094,000 tons. And in 1936 the Reich’s 
frenzied campaign to lay in reserves of 
Rumanian oil, Hungarian grain, and Yugo- 
slav ores boosted this to 2,616,000 tons. 

Next to gaining control of the rich Da- 
nubian trade itself, the Reich’s foremost 
aim is to take over all river shipping, now 
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divided between German, Czech, Yugo- 
slav, Rumanian, Dutch, French, and Brit- 
ish companies—and of immense value in 
wartime. But before this economic objec- 
tive is realized, the Nazis must hurdle a 
political obstacle: the International Dan- 
ube Commission. 

In 1919 the Versailles Treaty set up this 
body to supervise the Danube from a point 
100 miles above its mouth to its source.* 
Members: delegates from all Danube ri- 
parian states plus France, Britain, and 
Italy. Their duties: river patrol, dredging, 
channel marking—and, unofficially, the 
prevention of any forceful monopoly of 
river commerce. 

In 1936 Hitler denounced the commis- 
sion and withdrew Germany’s delegates. 
After the occupation of Austria he made 
no further attacks on it and even allowed 





*The 1858 Paris Treaty set another commis- 
sion—still functioning—to control the Danube 
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its representatives to retain their diplo. 


matic privileges. But last week, in the 
commission’s offices in Vienna, no member 
doubted but that he would very soon hy 
moving to Budapest and from there 
further and further downstream as the 
Nazi grip on Central Europe’s artery 
tightened. 


Sale of a City 


Syndicate Pays Marquess of Bute 
$100,000,000 for Half Cardiff 





At the beginning of the nineteenth cep. 
tury and the Industrial Revolution, Car. 
diff was a village of 1,870 people. Today 
it’s the world’s greatest coal port and first 
city in Wales, with a population of 230,000, 
In the course of its growth the town mush- 
roomed over the vast holdings of the 
Marquess of Bute, lord of the Norman 


ys. $5 .Ra 
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castle commanding the Bristol Channel 
and River Severn. This family encouraged 
the modern city’s spread onto its feudal 
jands. In 1839 the second Marquess began 
to build 7 miles of docks for Cardiff's 
soaring coal trade, starting in his direction 
such an urban development that eventu- 
ally half of Cardiff stood on Bute lands. 

Last week the fourth Marquess sold the 
family’s half to a London syndicate at a 
reported price of 100,000,000, the biggest 
real-estate deal in British history. The sale 
included the docks, shipping exchange, 20,- 
000 houses, 1,000 shops, 250 “pubs,” sev- 
eral theatres, neighboring villages, and 
some farm lands. The Marquess kept for 
himself only historic Cardiff Castle, in the 
center of town, and the near-by ruins of 
Caerphilly Castle. He likewise retained the 
rich Welsh coal fields which make him 
Britain’s largest holder of lucrative coal 
royalties, although they will soon have to 
be sold to the government when it na- 
tionalizes the mines. 

As the Marquess himself was basking in 
the sun at Tangiers—where he owns the 
leading hotel and other properties—the 
Cardiff deal was negotiated somewhat hur- 
riedly by his second son, Lord Robert 
Crichton-Stuart, who, with his wife, de- 
parted immediately to board the Queen 
Mary for New York. This gave rise to a 
report that the Marquess intended to in- 
vest the proceeds of the sale in the United 
States. The son branded the rumor as 
“fantastic.” 

The Bute family is of ancient lineage; 
its genealogy fills five pages in Burke’s 
Peerage. One of the ancestors, Lord Bute, 
a favorite of George III, was Prime Min- 
ister in 1761. Yet the present Marquess, 
who entertains royally but shuns publicity, 
enlisted as plain Private John Crichton- 
Stuart during the World War and fought 
for 68 cents a day. 

Most English aristocrats have hobbies. 
That of the Marquess is collecting castles 
and country estates. He has two homes 
on his Island of Bute in the Firth of Clyde 
—popular resort of Glasgow “trippers’”— 
and three places elsewhere in Scotland. In 
addition to town houses in London and 
Edinburgh, he even has a castle in Spain— 
at Guadacorte, behind the towering cliff 
of Gibraltar. Art treasures that crammed 
Guadacorte Castle were shipped to Car- 
diff when the Spanish civil war started last 
year. 

The syndicate which bought the Cardiff 
property probably will start a large-scale 
rehousing scheme. Since the Armistice, 50 
per cent of Britain’s population has been 
tehoused in a social revolution unequaled 
in British annals. The gap between rich 
and poor has been steadily narrowing. The 
stately homes of England are less stately 
and the home of plain John Bull is much 
better. Yet, of Britain’s 45,000,000 inhabi- 
tants 43,000,000 don’t own an inch of land, 
and of London’s 8,000,000 only 40,000 are 
landowners. Most houses are built on 
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Britain’s Trap: In wartime, London will be caged in by a steel net 
suspended from these ‘flying elephants.’ Enemy bombers could fly over 
the 25,000-foot aerial fence but would be too high for accurate bombing. 





leased land. The chief landlord is the 
Church of England, with even larger hold- 
ings than the Crown. Mounting taxation 
and death duties have sounded the knell 
for many celebrated ancestral estates. The 
wealthy Dukes of Devonshire, Richmond, 
Norfolk, Westminster, and Bedford have 
all, like Bute, had to sell property to foot 
their bills under stress of postwar taxation. 


© The Hertfordshire County Council last 
week obtained an option to buy J. P. 
Morgan’s 1,205-acre Wall Hall estate for 
$1,110,000 to keep an unspoiled green belt 
around rapidly expanding London. 





The Field of Honor 


Duels in France and Cuba: 


a Mobbing Scene in Italy 


Wounds to personal or national pride 
last week made two elderly playwrights 
cross rapiers in France, a journalist and 
an aviator trade shots in Cuba, and an 
audience in Rome mob one of Italy’s best 
dramatists. 


€ Though dawn is the traditional hour for 
duels, Henri Bernstein and Edouard Bour- 
det fought at 1 p.m. because both over- 
slept. Bourdet, whose play “The Captive” 
was temporarily banned in New York in 
1926, is administrator of the state-owned 
Comédie Francaise. Bernstein, author of 


“The Thief” and “Melo,” resented the 
Comédie’s rejection of his “Judith.” 
Bourdet is 51, eleven years younger than 
Bernstein, but never fought a duel. Bern- 
stein has fought eight, some with drama 
critics and others with anti-Semitic writers. 
He met Bourdet in the garden of a villa 
near Paris while police waited outside as 
usual to warn them afterward that dueling 
was illegal. Bourdet lunged angrily at vital 
spots, but after four minutes Bernstein 
wounded him in the arm, and seconds 
called a halt. Unsatisfied, Bernstein ex- 
claimed: “It was only a theatre duel!” 


“ Augustin Parla, Cuban pilot, challenged 
Jesus Gonzales Scarpeta, writer of a news- 
paper article which offended him. They 
used .45-caliber dueling pistols at 30 paces. 
Each had two shots: both of Parla’s went 
wild: Scarpeta’s first hit the ground, and 
the weapon missed fire next time. They 
shook hands. 


“ Mussolini’s propaganda to boost the 
birth rate has made parenthood a political 
virtue in Italy and not a subject for jest. 
Hence when “The Orchid,” a play on this 
theme by Sem Benelli, opened in Rome 
May 20, there was trouble. Benilli spe- 
cializes in very robust comedy. (His best- 
known work in the United States is “The 
Jest,” first played by John and Lionel 
Barrymore in 1919.) “The Orchid” was 
about a wife who was unfaithful so that 
she might have a child. This slight on 
Italian husbands made the audience shout 
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“anti-Fascist!” When Benelli appeared on 
the stage some of the male audience 
climbed up and beat him severely before 
police interfered. 





Mexico: Manhunt 
Cedillo and Guerrillas Elude 


Cardenas’ Troops and Planes 


For more than a decade after the over- 
throw of Porfirio Diaz in 1911, strong men 
such as de la Huerta, Pancho Villa, Car- 
ranza, and Calles marched private armies 
up and down Mexico in a bloody quest for 
power. It was in those days of rampaging 
generals that two youthful mestizos, Laza- 
ro Cardenas and Saturnino Cedillo, won 
their spurs. 

When Calles became President and dic- 
tator in 1924, Cardenas was his right-hand 
man. Cedillo retired to his own state of 
San Luis Potosi and didn’t dispute Calles’ 
authority, though he had a peon army of 
18,000 and lived like a king. 

In 1934 Calles made Cardenas President. 
This time the puppet pulled his own strings 
and sent Calles, who objected to a strong 
pro-labor policy, into exile. Cedillo helped 
him and joined Cardenas’ Cabinet as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. But he was now of 
a conservative turn of mind and began 
objecting to acceleration of the expensive 
land-division program. The break came 
one morning last August when Cedillo was 
breakfasting with the President. Over the 
coffee he told Cardenas their cooperation 
was finished. He stalked from the room 
and went to Las Palomas, his well-fortified 
ranch in San Luis Potosi. 

From that day Cedillo has been re- 
garded, especially abroad, as potential 
leader of a Fascist revolt. When Cardenas 
expropriated foreign oil companies (NEws- 
WEEK, Mar. 28), a financial crisis fol- 
lowed. Two weeks ago Cardenas broke off 
diplomatic relations with Britain, and 
unrest in Mexico reached fever pitch. The 
situation invited trouble from anyone with 
rebel ambitions. 

When rumblings reached him, Cardenas 
did not wait for Cedillo to rebel. Last 
week he personally rushed some 10,000 
federal troops north to “restore tranquil- 
lity” in San Luis Potosi. From the capital 
city of the same name, he ordered Cedillo 
to hand over all arms and incorporate his 
men into the federal army, after accusing 
his former comrade of plotting with for- 
eign oil men and nations to foment a 
rebellion. 

Cedillo professed innocence. He told 
newspaper men who found him at Las Pa- 
lomas: “I am living here quietly dedicated 
to agriculture The President has 
been misinformed by perverse elements.” 
But his armed agrarians did not  sur- 
render. Instead, 2,000 or more of them 





International 


melted into the hills and from there started 
guerrilla warfare. They clashed with fed- 
eral troops in several skirmishes and cut 
both railroads to the oil port of Tampico. 

Cardenas mustered part of the federal 
air force, and eighteen planes scouted the 
rugged plateau, dropping pamphlets urging 
the people to support the federal govern- 
ment. May 21 he got an aerial answer. A 
high-flying white plane identified as one 
of Cedillo’s dozen or so American-made 
craft responded with four bombs. They 
fell within 100 yards of the President’s 
headquarters but did no damage. 

On the ground, Cardenas’ federal troops 
pressed on to Las Palomas. When they 


reached there Cedillo had fled. 
Significance 


Though Cedillo is old and ill, with few 
supporters outside his own state, his guer- 
rillas can strike against the main railroad 
and highway links to the United States to 
threaten both the President’s prestige and 
the usual profitable summer tourist trade. 
Cardenas intended his sally into San Luis 
Potosi as a warning to others with rebel 
notions. But he is tangled up with all the 
troubles inherent in an economic crisis, 
and delay in crushing Cedillo might invite 
more trouble instead of discouraging it. 








‘God and Trujillo’ 


When revolutionaries deposed President 
Vasquez of the Dominican Republic in 
February 1930, the army’s energetic and 
youthful commander, Gen. Rafael Leoni- 
das Trujillo, stood passively aside. Jacinto 
B. Peynado, a middle-aged lawyer, became 
provisional President. But, when regular 
elections were called, Peynado stepped 
aside and helped Trujillo to the office. 
Trujillo immediately transformed the re- 








Black Star 


‘Dedicated to agriculture’: Cedillo; ‘restoring tranquillity’: Cardenas 


public into a dictatorship. Peynado re- 
mained a faithful henchman and mouth- 
piece and became Vice President in 1934. 

Trujillo got into big-scale trouble last 
Fall. His soldiers massacred thousands of 
emigrant laborers from neighboring Haiti 
(Newsweek, Nov. 22). Although the 
President denied all blame, the United 
States interceded and he agreed to pay 
Haiti $750,000. 

After this, Trujillo announced he would 
not run for reelection. Instead, he re- 
turned Peynado’s old favor—nominated 
him as the candidate of Santo Domingo’s 
only party, whose members are the only 
eligible voters. Last week, at the polls, 
92 per cent cast their ballots for Peynado. 

Trujillo thus gave up the title of Presi- 
dent but remained “Generalissimo” and 
“Benefactor of the Republic.” And, from 
the roof of Peynado’s home in Trujillo 
City (formerly Santo Domingo), the red, 
white, and blue lights of a tall, electric 
sign flashed the motto: “God and Tru- 
jillo.” 





Vargas Mops Up 


In his 56 years, President Vargas of Bra- 
zil has been successively soldier, lawyer, 
and publisher. Since defeating the Integ- 
ralistas’ attempt at a coup d’état May II, 
he has functioned in all three capacities. 
Under his direction, troops and_ police 
rounded up more than 1,500 Green Shirt 
suspects. In the legal field, he placed a 
four-day time limit on court proceedings 
for rebels now awaiting trial and stuck a 
clause in his constitution making the death 
penalty mandatory for any future attempts 
to “subvert public order.” 

But the dictator’s most important effort 
was a press campaign against “audacious” 
foreign powers accused of backing the 
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Green Shirts. When Vargas seized the gov- 
ernment in 1930, he did it in typical South 
American fashion, without aid of colored 
shirts of “-isms.” Last week he used the 
supposed foreign backing for the Integral- 
istag as a means of discrediting them. 
Newspapers headlined arrests of Germans 
in Sao Paulo, where there is a large Ger- 
man community. They likewise got excited 
over the arrest of one Cesare Riselli, said 
to be the connecting link with Italian 
Fascism. Since most of the arms taken 
from Integralistas were made in Germany, 
the press hammered at this as another sign 
of foreign aid. 

In their turn, Berlin newspapers de- 
nounced Vargas’ “injustice” to Germans in 
Brazil. By the end of the week the quarrel 
was so hot that the ambassadors in each 
country demanded explanations at the re- 
spective foreign offices. 





Confetti for Japan 
Chinese ‘Bombs’ Fail to Dent 


Tokyo’s Elation Over Suchow 


High above Nagasaki and the great 
Japanese naval base at Sasebo, six planes 
flickered in the early dawn of May 20. 
Down to the fields and streets fluttered 
thousands of yellow leaflets. Some _ pro- 
claimed: “We have you at our mercy”; 
others were signed “Sino-Japanese Peoples 
Anti-Aggression Association” and in crude 
Nipponese type cried: “Long live the Japa- 
nese people.” They were Chinese planes, 
giving Japan proper® its first air bombard- 
ment. 

When the six machines—headed by two 
American-made Martin bombers—got back 
to Hankow after the 2,500-mile flight, 
Premier H. H. Kung proudly told the 





*Twelve Chinese planes under an American, 
Vincent Schmidt, flew 1,200 miles Feb. 23 and 
bombed the island of Formosa, 1,400 miles 
southwest of Tokyo. 


pilots: “You did not drop bombs because 
China sponsors humanitarianism.” But 
correspondents guessed that the “raid” 
was originated by Chiang Kai-shek’s 


shrewd, Wellesley-trained wife, as propa- 
ganda that would also cover up the fact 
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that no Chinese plane could fly such a dis- 
tance with a load of heavy bombs. 

The Japanese seemed unworried by the 
“air raid.” The next night thousands of 
them snake-danced through Tokyo’s 
streets, waving paper lanterns. Over the 
radio came the voice of Sansho Kasai, 
Japan’s favorite announcer, sent especially 
to Suchow to describe the biggest battle 
of the ten-month war in China. He told 
how Gen. Count Juichi Terauchi, Japa- 
nese commander and strategist, rode a 
plane above the doomed junction to watch 
the end of the long struggle for this key 
point on the Lunghai Railway. 

Two weeks before, Terauchi had amassed 
200,000 men to avenge Japan’s humiliating 
Apr. 7 defeat at Taierhchwang. Motorized 
columns moved out from bases on the 
Nanking Railway, capturing Mengcheng 
and then Yungcheng (see map) , attempt- 





Wide World 


Brazil rounded up 1,500 Green Shirts 


ing to carve a quadrangle in which the 
best troops of Chiang Kai-shek’s armies 
would be trapped. But, despite the swift 
Japanese advance, 400,000 Chinese re- 
treated in good order along the Lunghai 
line to new bases at Kweiteh, Kaifeng, and 
Chengchow. 

To defend the Suchow quadrangle, they 
left only 100,000 provincial troops. Japa- 
nese 8-inch guns loosed a deadly barrage 
on the intrenchments of these “dare to 
die” battalions. Smoke from exploding am- 
munition dumps in the city mingled with 
heavy rain. Japanese infantrymen surged 
up Reclining Ox Mountain, chief Chinese 
defensive position. By nightfall they had 
routed the defenders and were mopping up 
the streets of devastated Suchow. 

Although the Japanese failed to destroy 
Chiang’s forces, the capture of Suchow 
gave Tokyo control of the Tientsin-Nan- 
king Railway—uniting her two Chinese 
puppet governments—and of the Lunghai 
line from Suchow to the sea, thus opening 
up a sorely needed new supply line for 
homeland reinforcements. 


"Chief credit for the skillful Chinese 
withdrawal from the Suchow trap went to 
Gen. Baron Alexander von Falkenhausen, 
urbane Prussian. In 1935 von Falken- 
hausen succeeded the late Gen. Hans von 
Seeckt, creator of the Reichswehr, as head 
of the 60 retired German officers hired to 
train China’s vast but slovenly armies for 
the inevitable war with Japan. His career 
made him a perfect choice for the job. 

At 22 he received firsthand knowledge 
of Chinese tactics when he commanded 
troops in the Boxer Rebellion. Then he 
capped a course at Berlin’s stiff School for 
Oriental Studies with four years as mili- 
tary attaché at Tokyo. The World War 
brought work under Ludendorff, Ger- 
many’s greatest wartime commander, and 
finally magnificent experience in open 
fighting as Chief of Staff for the Turkish 
armies. 

Although he is a personal friend of 
Chiang Kai-shek, the 60-year-old strate- 
gist’s hardest job has been to persuade the 
Generalissimo never to attack and instead 
to harry the invaders with a policy of 
careful retreat and guerrilla tactics. His 
other big accomplishment: the conscrip- 
tion and training of China’s latent man- 
power, so that now 80,000 reasonably 
efficient new troops pour into Hankow 
every month. For all this he receives less 
than $1,000 a month, lives quietly, never 
associates with Chiang’s Russian aviators, 
keeps his wife in Hong Kong, devotes his 
spare time to three pedigreed dachshunds 
and Edgar Wallace thrillers. 

Since the war began, von Falkenhausen 
has ignored his anomalous position as a re- 
serve officer in the army of Japan’s ally 
Germany. But Tokyo didn’t ignore it and 
pressed Berlin to withdraw the Germans. 
Monday Hankow reported that Adolf Hit- 
ler had ordered the entire commission 
home. 
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The Prix de Rome: 
Gas-Station Attendant, Waiter, 
Coal Peddler Win Scholarships 


Henry Allen Davis Jr., 24-year-old 
Indianapolis student, pumped gasoline 
during several summers to pay his way 


through the John Herron Art School. 
George Matthew Koren, 27, Pittsburgh, 


delivered coal to work his way through the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Stuart 
Moulton Mertz, 22, Wayne, Pa., waited on 
table while attending Cornell University. 

Last week these three threw off their 
overalls and white jackets to revel in the 
artist’s dream come true. They won the 
Prix de Rome* awards of the American 
Academy in Rome (worth about $4,000 
each and providing for two years among 
the leisured graces of European culture) — 
Davis, for painting, with a canvas of 
hungry farm life in the Middle West, 
“The Harvest Dinner”; Koren, for sculp- 
ture, with a symbolic group titled “The 
Three Rivers”; Mertz, for landscape artist- 
ry, with a botanic garden. 

There was a fourth winner. The Prix de 
Rome in music (Walter Damrosch Fellow- 
ship) went to Charles Naginski, who 
studied at the Juilliard Graduate School 
in New York and later under Roger 
Sessions, also a fellow of the academy. 
Born May 29, 1909, Naginski reaches his 
29th birthday this week, just slipping 
under the jury’s deadline of 30 years. His 
ballet, “The Minotaur,” is slated for pro- 





*No connection with the Prix de Rome of 
the French Academy. 








duction next January by the Ballet Cara- 
van and the League of Composers. 

The American Academy in Rome was 
founded in 1894 by Charles F. McKim, 
Daniel Burham, and Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens as an architectural school. Three 
years later it began to accept pupils in 
painting and sculpture. In 1912 the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies was amal- 
gamated with the academy. Since then it 
has offered instruction, chiefly in the form 
of lectures, to American art students of 
exceptional promise and achievement. 





... and another Prix de Rome winner, ‘Harvest Dinner,’ by H. A. Davis 


The WPA and Culture: 
Arts Projects Covering U. § 
Near Third Birthday 


Last winter the Coffee-Pepper Bills 
looking to the establishment of a perma. 
nent Federal Bureau of Fine Arts, whipped 
foes of the idea into a dither (NEwsweex, 
Mar. 21). Booth Tarkington, Gutzon Bor. 
glum, and Walter Damrosch were among 
many protesters who argued at Congres. 
sional hearings or wrote letters stating that 
enactment of the measures would take the 
mustard and salt out of individual effort, 
prop up dubious talent, and dump ques- 
tionable artwares on the public. Denoune. 
ing the scheme as both impractical and 
destructive, they said the idea of Uncle 
Sam’s going into the art business to make 
jobs was one thing; the idea of his stay. 
ing in it was another. : 

Last week, with the Coffee-Pepper Bills 
momentarily sidetracked, the permanence 
of government art projects remained an 
open question. But there was no question 
about the record issued to show the 
achievements of the WPA arts projects, 
which this summer will celebrate their 
third birthday. A conspicuous item on 
that record was the achievement of WPA 
painters and sculptors under the Art Proj- 
ect National Director, Holger Cahill: ten 
of them have won Guggenheim awards, 
eighteen have works exhibited in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York (to 
say nothing of similar recognition of many 
others in leading museums all over the 
country), and no less than 61 sculptors 
have won competitive awards here and 
abroad for public monuments. Altogether, 
more than 60 leading art museums 
throughout Europe and the United States 
have acquired the creations of some 250 
WPA artists. These figures, moreover, are 
from the New York area (New York and 
New Jersey), which comprises but half 
the WPA artists in the country. 

More conspicuous is the musical record: 
145,000 programs delivered by more than 
10,000 WPA music makers to a gross au- 
dience of 98,000,000. Of these events, 40, 
275 were symphonic concerts, 30,187 were 
band concerts, 30,640 were dance-orches- 
tra concerts, 9,567 were choral programs, 
484 were productions of grand opera and 
operettas. 

At the head of this national music army 
there remained the bespectacled man who 
organized it nearly three years ago: Niko- 
lai Sokoloff, born May 28, 1886, in Kiev, 
Russia. Sokoloff this week is celebrating 
both his 52nd birthday anniversary and 
his 40th year in the land of his adoption. 
Coming to the United States at 12, he 
entered the Yale University School of 
Music on a special scholarship. At 16 he 
joined the violin choir of the Boston Sym- 
phony. In 1918 he conducted the Cincin- 
nati Symphony in a series of concerts that 
led to his appointment as leader of the 
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Cleveland Orchestra, which he organized. 
There he remained for fifteen years. In 
July 1935, Harry Hopkins called him to 
Washington as national director of the 
WPA Federal Music Project. 





at 


Beauty Through the Lens 

Back in 1929, a photographic class at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
began to cluster regularly around a dy- 
namic, mustached German named Adolf 
Fassbender. The small class, 24 at the 
start, grew steadily until in 1934 it reached 
400. At that point Fassbender decided to 
concentrate on a private group composed 
of his favorite students. Thus was born 
the Pictorial Forum, an enthusiastic band 
of amateurs who took as their motto “the 
dramatization of the beautiful.” Today 
that band, antithesis of all amateur snap- 
shot clubs, numbers 100, many of whom do 
work that a professional would envy. 

This week the forum is holding its third 
annual exhibit, free to the public, at the 
National Arts Club in New York City. 
Sixty-three members—ranging alphabeti- 
cally from J. F. Abbott to Gregory Zilboorg 
—display 205 specimens of their handi- 
craft. Among them, contributing six photo- 
graphs apiece, are Max J. Shapiro (presi- 
dent of Shapiro Bros., factors), E. F. 
Raynolds (former president of Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., paint manufacturers), and 
Bernhard Benson, retired banker. 

Selected by press critics as the cream of 
arich crop is a pictorial study of Central 
Park by Laura Griswold. 





RADIO 





Pulitzer Plays on NBC: 
Three-Month Series of Hourly 
Condensations Scheduled 


Joseph Pulitzer, dictatorial publisher of 
The New York World, rarely went to the 
theatre; yet his will provided an annual 
$1,000 award “for the original American 
play, performed in New York, which shall 
best represent the educational value and 
power of the stage .. .” 

How well the plays chosen meet that 
qualification (a point which causes angry 
bickering of critics every year) will be 
open to public judgment when the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. this week begins a 
three-month series of one-hour condensa- 
tions of the prize-winning productions 
(Thursdays at 10 p.m., E.D.T.). “Craig’s 
Wife,” which won the award for George 
Kelly in 1926, will be the first. 

Other offerings, on dates not yet sched- 
uled, will be Eugene O’Neill’s “Beyond the 
Horizon” (1920) , “Anna Christie” (1922) , 
and “Strange Interlude” (1928); Sidney 
Kingsley’s “Men in White” (1934) , Sidney 
Howard’s “They Knew What They 


Wanted” (1925) , Owen Davis’ “Icebound” 
(1923), Paul Green’s “In Abraham’s 
Bosom” (1927), and Maxwell Anderson’s 
“Both Your Houses” (1933). 

Anderson will be well represented on the 
network despite the fact that only one of 
his productions appears in the prize-win- 


ning group. This week NBC is presenting 
“The Bastion Saint Gervais,” his third 
original half-hour radio play. The first, 
“The Feast of the Ortolans,” presented in 
September, dealt with the first French 
revolution, and the second, “Second Over- 
ture,” heard in January, took place during 








Midtown Galleries 


One-Man Show: Long known for his strong portrayals of industrial 
life, Paul Meltsner turned to agriculture in his current exhibition (May 
24-June 10) at the Midtown Galleries, New York. Showing his brush’s 
primitive strength are ‘Coming of the Rains’ (above) and ‘High Water,’ 
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THEATRE WEEK 








Medals, Cups, Plaques, and Pelf 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


‘The season’s awards for theatrical 
merit have now been fully distributed, 
and we may sit back and, over our mint 
juleps, contemplate the honored scene. 
The most intelligently based of all of 
them, as is pretty generally agreed, is 
that of the Drama Critics Circle, inas- 
much as it is the grant of men not only 
professionally interested in the stage but 
of men whose business it is to see all the 
plays produced during the period under 
award consideration. That “Of Mice 
and Men,” therefore, in the soundest 
critical analysis is the season’s best 
American play and “Shadow and Sub- 
stance” the best foreign play—the Cir- 
cle’s this year’s wise decisions—must 
find sympathetic agreement on the part 
of any save the most pigheaded or sen- 
timentally disorganized theatre-goer. 

The Pulitzer Prize, which has been be- 
stowed upon “Our Town,” has fallen 
into disrepute for four reasons: first, be- 
cause it is suggested by an anonymous 
committee of three who do not see more 
than one-third of the plays presented 
during the year; secondly, because the 
vote of this committee is then finally 
passed upon by a supercommittee that 
has utterly no connection with the 
theatre, that probably does not see any 
of the plays produced during the year, 
and that yet occasionally selects for the 
prize some play other than that picked 
by the play-going trio; thirdly, because 
the basis of award has been changed so 
often that no one can longer make out 
exactly for what reason it is given; and 
fourthly and finally, because it has nat- 
urally and inevitably followed that the 
thousand-dollar prize has frequently 
gone, with supreme fatuity, to plays 
that have been no better than second- 
and third-rate—in at least two in- 
stances, in point of fact, to plays that 
would be flattered if dubbed fifth-rate. 
“Our Town,” this season’s winner, is 
literate and sentimentally cajoling di- 
version but certainly not in any critical 
class with “Of Mice and Men.” 

The Theatre Club’s award for the 
best American comedy went to “Susan 
and God,” which was third-rate stuff 
compared with Behrman’s second-rate 
“Wine of Choice.” With the really 
amusing “Amphitryon 38” excluded 


because of its French origin, with “Fa- 
ther Malachy’s Miracle,” another gen- 
uinely entertaining comedy, ditto be- 
cause of its Canadian; and with “On 
Borrowed Time,” still another unusually 
nimble exhibit, also probably under the 
ban because of its thick leaven of fan- 
tasy, the Theatre Club didn’t have 
much leeway. Nevertheless, the poor 
“Wine of Choice” remains a better com- 
edy than the poorer “Susan and God.” 
The Drama Study Club (there are so 
many of these sororities that I have dif- 
ficulty in straightening them out) indi- 
cated a more sapient critical attitude in 
giving its award for the best comedy 
performance of the year to Gertrude 
Lawrence, the star of “Susan and God.” 
Without Miss Lawrence in it, “Susan 
and God” wouldn’t have impressed even 
the ladies of the Theatre Club. 

The Drama League medal for the 
outstanding acting performance, wheth- 
er male or female, was visited upon Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, who got the girls 
with his portrayal of the Canon in 
“Shadow and Substance.” There can’t 
be any objection to the Drama League’s 
decision, for following his two anteced- 
ent local clinical demonstrations of his- 
trionic technique, both suggestive of a 
highly expert but tone-deaf whistler, 
Hardwicke in the Carroll play delivers 
himself of a performance capital in its 
suave combination of technical skill and 
human sensibility. It is the best thing 
he has done either here or abroad. Had 
I myself had the disposition of the 
palm, I think that I also should have 
given it to him, even after due medita- 
tion on the excellent performance of Al- 
fred Lunt in “Amphitryon 38,” Morris 
Carnovsky in “Golden Boy,” George M. 
Cohan in “I’d Rather Be Right,” F. J. 
McCormick of the Abbey company, 
Ethel Barrymore in “The Ghost of 
Yankee Doodle,” Wallace Ford and 
Broderick Crawford in “Of Mice and 
Men,” Hiram Sherman in “The Shoe- 
makers’ Holiday,” and Grace George in 
“The Circle,” to say nothing of a half- 
dozen others. 

The Knights of Columbus wound up 
the award fete by presenting a plaque 
to Producer Eddie Dowling for being an 
Irishman. The vote was unanimous. 
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the Russian Revolution. This time th 
locale will be the war-torn Spain of today 

But NBC won’t neglect drama of prov. 
en worth: the American radio premiere of 
Euripides’ “Alcestis” is scheduled June 10, 





ENTERTAINMENT 


——— 


Blow at the Double Bill 


Harry Brandt, president of the Inde. 
pendent Theatre Owners Association, 
stirred up a hornets’ nest in Hollywood 
three weeks ago by labeling certain stars 
“box-office poison” (NEWSWEEK, May 16). 
He shifted his attack last week to double. 
feature bills. As the first gun fired, he an. 
nounced that in August he would abandon 
the double-bill policy in the twenty 
theatres he controls—which include the 
Globe, the Apollo, and the Central in the 
Broadway district and __ neighborhood 
houses in Manhattan, Brooklyn, and Long 
Island—and substitute five-act vaudeville 
for the prevailing second film. 





The Independent, the association’s mag- 
azine, editorialized: “There is no ill that 
the motion-picture box office suffers from 
today that cannot be cured by the elimina- 
tion of double features . | . To play a ‘B’ 
picture with an ‘A’ picture is like taking a 
ham sandwich to a banquet. To play two 
‘B’ pictures on a program is like serving a 
huge portion of ham. To play two ‘A’ pic- 
tures on any program is giving your pa- 
trons movie indigestion.” 


© After a bitter campaign against the eight 
film companies which, he claims, control 
65 per cent of the movie output, Sen. 
Matthew M. Neely succeeded last week in 
getting the Senate to pass his bill to abolish 
block booking. Independent exhibitors, 
most of whom prefer to buy their films 
singly or in pairs rather than sight unseen 
in larger blocks, were gratified. Movie rep- 
resentatives in Washington, however, were 
confident that the bill would die in the 
House for this session, in view of Congress’ 
expected adjournment next month. 





Men Against Mosquitoes: 
Heroes of Cuban Campaign Live 
Again in ‘Yellow Jack’ 


In 1899, when “Goodbye, Dolly Gray” 
was still the song of the hour and Amer- 
can troops were still in Cuba, yellow fever 
ravaged the conquered island with ur- 
precedented virulence. Major Walter Reed 
was appointed head.of a commission to 
investigate the cause and transmission of 
the plague. Two years before, Reed had 
proved that a bacillus was not the enemy 
they were seeking. Further observation 
led him to revive Dr. Carlos Finlay’s dis 
carded theory that the Stegomyia mosqu- 
to was the culprit. 

It has since been found that the rhesus 
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Human guinea pig: when Robert Montgomery risked life for love 


monkey and certain other animals could 
“take” the fever virus; but at the time 
it was believed that only men could 
play host to the deadly guest. Reed needed 
men to act as guinea pigs before the mos- 
quito theory could be established as fact. 
He called for volunteers. Five soldiers re- 
sponded. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s YeEL- 
Low JACK is a fictional but fairly authen- 
tic account of their heroism and of the 
magnificent fight along the fever front. 

Adapted by Edward Chodorov, the play 
that Sidney Howard wrote in collabora- 
tion with Paul de Kruif in 1934 comes to 
the screen with several changes. The Lon- 
don and West African episodes have been 
dropped; comedy—not always inspired— 
softens the terror of impending death; and 
devil-may-care O’Hara (Robert Mont- 
gomery) offers himself as guinea pig No. 1 
for love of a crusading nurse rather than 
for a hero’s glory. But the mosquito is the 
only villain of the piece, while man’s cour- 
age in a more perilous enterprise than 
war is still the theme. 

Again Robert Montgomery gives a fine 
performance in a dramatic role—his first 
since “Night Must Fall”; under George B. 
Seitz’ direction a cast that includes Lewis 
Stone, Charles Coburn, Henry Hull, and 
Sam Levene turns in generally excel- 
lent portrayals. Although it lacks the un- 
relieved grimness of the play from which 
it was adapted, “Yellow Jack” hews close 
enough to its source to give the screen an 
exciting and superior drama. 





The Saint Pays a Visit 

As a youngster, when his playmates 
fancied themselves as miniatures of Cecil 
Rhodes or Field Marshal Lord Haig, Les- 
lie Charteris had dreams of becoming Eng- 
land’s Public Enemy No. 1. But at 19 
(in 1926) he decided to take it out on a 
typewriter, and he sublimated such a dis- 


graceful urge by creating the fiction char- 
acter Simon Templar. Better known to 
detective-story fans as the Saint, Templar 
has marched between the covers of eighteen 
novels as a Robin Hood in modern dress. 
He makes his movie debut with RKO- 
Radio’s Tue Saint 1x New York. 

The Saint (Louis Hayward is an excel- 
lent film choice for the glib, unconquerable 
Englishman) may appear in a series of 
pictures. For the moment he is on the side 
of law—if not order—and polishes off the 
leading plug-uglies of New York’s under- 
world with only an occasional assist from 
a police inspector (Jonathan Hale) and a 
morbid and—eventually—moribund_bru- 
nette (Kay Sutton). Although this is Class 
B film making at its most implausible, it 
is made to order for Saint fans and for 
those who like their melodrama with more 
crime than reason. 








The Civil War Viking 

King Gustav V of Sweden plans to send 
his son Crown Prince Gustav Adolph and 
other emissaries to the United States dur- 
ing the Swedish-American Tercentary now 
being celebrated by more than 5,000,000 
Scandinavian-Americans throughout the 
country. But the royal emissaries have 
been preceded by a special ambassador of 
good will in film form—Tue Great JoHN 
Ericsson, Victor or Hanurpton Roaps. 

Born in Sweden in 1803, Ericsson came 
to the United States in 1839 and became a 
naturalized American in 1848. Although 
he pioneered in the development of marine 
engines and the screw propeller, the Swed- 
ish inventor is remembered in his adopted 
country as inventor of the “cheesebox on a 
raft”—the iron-clad Monitor that battled 
the Confederate gunboat Merrimac to 
make Hampton Roads safe for the Union 
blockade. 


Despite its painstaking re-creation of the 


Civil War period, the first foreign film to 
depict American history and heroes is 
chiefly of interest as a biography of the 
redoubtable Ericsson. Victor Seastrom— 
famous director of more than a decade ago 
—gives a forceful and convincing portrayal 
of the Swedish genius who was a staunch 
supporter of Lincoln and abolition; other 
Swedish actors contribute excellent imper- 
sonations of Lincoln, Davis, and Lee. Only 
in his handling of the action scenes and a 
superfluous romance does Gustaf Edgren, 
the director, fall below the Hollywood 
standard of film making. 

Although Swedish historians evidently 
forgot to ask what Grant was doing while 
Ericsson apparently was winning the Civil 
War almost single-handed, movie-goers of 
non-Scandinavian extraction should re- 
member that it isn’t the gift but the spirit 
behind it that counts. For them, “John 
Ericsson” offers novelty—typified by the 
Deep South Negroes who drawl in fluent 
Swedish—and an often appealing biography 
of a great American. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 

Cocoanut Grove (Paramount): Utiliz- 
ing trailer, truck, and freight train, a Chica- 
go swing-band leader (Fred MacMurray) 
and his impoverished followers blaze a 
comic trail to Hollywood and a tryout in 
the Ambassador Hotel’s famous Cocoanut 
Grove. Although cast in the conventional 
mold, this pleasant potpourri of good tunes, 
variety turns, and thin plot is superior to 
the average run-of-the-musical. Harriet 
Hilliard, Eve Arden, Ben Blue, Billy Lee, 
the Yacht Club Boys, Harry Owens’ Royal 
Hawaiian Orchestra. 


LoneLy Wuirte Sam (Soyuzdetfilm): A 
proletarian gamin (Igor But) and his 
bourgeois playmate (Boris Runge) run 
the gamut of the abortive 1905 Russian 
revolution and help a mutinous sailor 
(Alexander Melnikov) elude the Czar’s 
police. Even movie-goers who are not 
partial to Soviet films will find this one 
despite its rambling narrative—an admir- 
ably acted blend of appealing humor and 
stark melodrama. 








RELIGION 





Christian Colleges Plead 
for Funds to Continue Work 
in War-Torn China 


Like most things Chinese, higher educa- 
tion in the land of the good earth costs 
a pittance. In American currency, a year’s 
tuition, room, board, and incidentals at 
one of the thirteen colleges supported by 
American Protestant missions add up to 
about $100. The missionaries like to relate 
how Americans have traveled to China, 
studied a year, and returned home—all for 
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less than a year’s expenses at a big uni- 
versity at home. 

But tuition fees pay only a fraction of 
the colleges’ upkeep. The largest single 
source of income is the Associated Boards 
for Christian Colleges in China, interde- 
nominational fund-raising agency for Prot- 
estant missions. Operating in New York, 
the boards usually contribute $900,000 a 
year. Last week they were campaigning for 
an extra $300,000—with more than half 
already collected. 

The Rev. Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, 
Methodist missionary leader and Associat- 
ed Boards president, pleaded: “This is ob- 
viously the hour of destiny for the Chris- 
tian colleges for China . . . There has been 
developed under missionary auspices a 
program of higher education which has 
come to exert tremendous influence in the 
history of a great nation .. . The Associat- 
ed Boards . . . in the present emergency 

- must, of all times, ‘stand by’ the col- 
leges.” 

Dr. Calvin Mateer, pioneer Presbyterian 
missionary, founded the first such college 
in 1864—Cheeloo University at Tsinan. 
Thereafter clergymen, educators, and phy- 
sicians worked together until they had 
twelve more colleges with property worth 
$7,500,000. Besides Cheeloo, these are 
Yenching University in Peiping, Ginling 
College (women) and its neighbor the 
University of Nanking, Suchow University 
(Methodist) , St. John’s University and its 
neighbor the University of Shanghai (Bap- 
tist), Hangchow Christian College (Pres- 
byterian), Fukien Christian University 
and Hwa Nan College (women, Metho- 
dist) in Fuchow, Lingnan University in 
Canton, Hua Chung College in Wuchang 
near Hankow, and West China Union 
University in Chengtu. 

Last year brought Dr. Diffendorfer’s 
“present emergency.” Japanese shells fell 
around seven of the colleges. Caught be- 
tween the invading and Chinese armies, 
Cheeloo sent its students to the university 
in remote Chengtu. Nanking University 
closed everything but its hospital. Gin- 
gling’s women fled the Japanese soldiery 
for the comparative safety of Shanghai, 
Hua Chung, and West China. Churches 
and office buildings in the International 
Settlement, Shanghai, were jammed with 
refugee student classes. Total enrollment 
dropped from 7,000 to 4,200. The greatest 
blow of all fell last Apr. 7, when a Chinese 
traitor assassinated Dr. Herman Liu, 
Shanghai University president. 





287 Fourth Avenue 


In the white-painted Allin Church of 
Dedham, Mass., 1,000 Congregational 
ministers last week gathered for their an- 
nual state convention. Each had received 
an open letter from Roger W. Babson, 
layman, economist, and National Modera- 
tor of the Congregational-Christian Church. 


Babson’s letter charged that his views 
were being suppressed by the church 
monthly, The Advance, and that a certain 
“287” was responsible. Every minister 
knew that the headquarters of the church’s 
National Council are at 287 Fourth Av- 
enue, New York City. 

On the second day of the convention, 
Babson suddenly entered Allin Church. 
Informed that there was no room for him 


International 


Indignant: Roger Babson 


on the program, the 62-year-old statistician 
announced he would address a “Christian 
meeting” across the street at Dedham Uni- 
tarian Church. While one of the delegates 
began a speech entitled “Is There a Return 
to Religion?” 700 clergymen walked out 
and trailed across the street behind Bab- 
son. 

Speaking from the pulpit of the bor- 
rowed church, Babson said what he had 
been unable to say in The Advance: “I 
am appealing to you to consider a very 
important question . . . that of reducing 
the power of 287.” Referring to the Na- 
tional Council as the “Vatican,” he blamed 
it for the low average salary earned by 
ministers—$1,650 a year and parsonage. 
Under the high-salaried council’s influ- 
ence, he said, the churches have been 
“keeping up with Lizzie and become so- 
cial clubs” (he put the seven other major 
Protestant denominations in the same 
class). Babson also accused the council of 
black-listing clergymen who bucked the 
“denominational prima donnas” at church 
meetings. He had heard “pitiful tales of 
persecution.” Once black-listed, a minister 
had small chance of promotion. And: “It 
is as reasonable to propagate American 
Beauty roses in a snow bank as to propa- 
gate evangelicalism at 287 Fourth Av- 
enue.” 

Back in Allin Church, the Rev. William 
F. Frazier, executive vice president of the 
Home Missions Board, replied indirectly. 





——= 


Without mentioning Babson, he declare 
he would welcome any inquiry into his 
work and salary—$7,000 a year. Next day 
the convention adopted a resolution: “This 
reaffirms our faith in the validity an4 
effectiveness of Congregational policy and 
the integrity of its appointed and elected 
officers.” 





Suppressed 


Religious minorities in Greece have cop. 
siderable freedom as long as they don't 
interfere with the state-supported Ortho. 
dox Church. But in Athens last week police 
halted all activities of the Church of 
Christ, Scientist, after Orthodox officials 
complained that Christian Science was not 
a true religion and that members of the 
city’s 30-year-old congregation were trying 
to lure converts from Orthodoxy. Amer- 
can and British diplomats immediately 
promised to help convince the Greek Goy- 
ernment that Christian Science was a ree- 
ognized religion in the United States and 
England. 





SCIENCE 


Six Piano-Like Robots 
Check Moon’s Whirling Orbit 
to Prove 31-Year Study 


If the moon swept around the earth in 
a perfect circle, astronomers and mathe- 
maticians would have an easy job pre 
dicting its exact position at any given in- 
stant, for they know its speed. But the 
moon’s orbit is an elongated circle, an e- 
lipse, and the heavenly body vibrates back 
and forth as it flies through space. Further- 
more, the earth and sun—both having 
tricky motions of their own—exert forces 
on the moon and influence its path. 

In 1888 Ernest W. Brown, a 21-year-old 
student at Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, determined to put the moon’s weird 
motions into mathematical equations and 
to figure out its orbit accurately. Knowing 
he had chosen a lifetime task, the red- 
haired youth devoted two decades to col- 
lecting information. Then he spent the 
next eleven years as a professor at Yale 
University, solving fearsome equations 
and multiplying 500-term mathematical 
series by other series of the same size. 
Finally, in 1919 he published his work in 
three volumes of mathematical tables that 
represented one of the most painstaking 
tasks ever accomplished. . 

But mathematicians have plenty 4 
chances for slip-ups, and it wasn’t unt 
last week that Professor Brown’s calcula 
tions were checked by a battery of si 
equation-solving machines which resemble 
a row of pianos. These machines were 
once standard electrical devices used 
large-scale bookkeeping and accounting: 
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they were adjusted for astronomical work 
by Prof. Wallace J. Eckert of Columbia 
University. Small cards punched with holes 
representing numbers were fed into the 
machines at the rate of about 8,000 an 
hour. The robot mathematicians ate 250,- 
000 such cards and ran for 24 months. They 
verified Professor Brown’s 3l-year study. 


‘In 1687 Sir Isaac Newton announced 
his law of gravitation, and since then 
many mathematicians* tried to use that 
theory in calculating the moon’s complex 
motions. None obtained Professor Brown’s 
accurate results. Now the new machines 
are scheduled for another problem during 
the summer: since Einstein doesn’t agree 
with Newton on the nature of gravitation, 
they'll have to check the German’s predict- 
ed results against the Englishman’s. 





*Leonard Euler, the Swiss calculator (1707- 
1783), was the first to tackle the job. Although 
ls conclusions were inaccurate according to 
modern standards, he did the work near the 
end of his life and, since he was blind, had to 
figure out the whole thing in his head. 





Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


... which chewed up cards and verified theories of Prof. E. W. Brown 


SCIENCE NOTES 


In 1932 Dr. W. Pauli of Switzerland 
studied certain atoms and found that, in 
order to account for the way they were 
behaving, he had to assume the existence 
of a new chargeless particle—the neutrino. 
Several years later two Harvard research- 
ers reported they had discovered the neu- 
trino in actual laboratory experiments 
(Newsweek, Jan. 11, 1936), but many 
physicists in the United States and Europe 
expressed doubt. Last week, in the latest 
issue of The Physical Review, Drs. H. R. 
Crane and J. Halpern of the University 
of Michigan announced more evidence for 
the neutrino. 

Radioactive substances have atoms that 
are continually exploding. As a result of 
this, they shoot out electrons. When a gun 
fires a bullet, it “kicks”; similarly, radio- 
active atoms recoil when they emit elec- 
trons. The Michigan physicists studied ex- 
ploding chlorine atoms and concluded their 
“kick” was so powerful they must be 
ejecting two bullets instead of one: “The 


hypothesis that a neutrino is emitted si- 
multaneously with the electron seems to 
fit the data best.” 


“ Most disease-producing bacteria commit 
suicide when they invade the body, for 
they contain substances that cause the 
tissues to pour antibodies into the blood 
stream—and antibodies destroy bacteria. 
Without these health guarders, disease 
would run wild throughout the world. Drs. 
René Dubos and C. M. MacLeod of the 
Rockefeller Institute took rabbits, in- 
jected heat-killed pneumonia germs into 
their blood and, as was expected, anti- 
bodies promptly appeared. But, when the 
pneumococci were injected into the rab- 
bits’ skins instead of into their blood, the 
animals didn’t manufacture any germ- 
destroying substances. From this Drs. Du- 
bos and MacLeod deduced there 
chemical in the skin that prevented anti- 
body formation and lowered resistance to 





was a 


pneumonia. In the May issue of The 
Journal of Experimental Medicine, they 
reported finding this “reverse” vaccine. It 
was an enzyme—one of the substances that 
help the body decompose foods into their 


simpler components. 








FOURTH ESTATE 





Big Board and the Press: 
Exchange Drops Last Barrier 
to Gathering of News 


Reporters once had a tough time gath- 
ering New York Stock Exchange news. 
The press wasn’t even admitted to the 
sixth floor containing the executive offices, 
and news gathering depended chiefly on 
occasionally talkative governors, who usu- 


ally played favorites among reporters. 


But in 1913 the exchange began to 
loosen up a bit. It installed a press room 
complete with telephones, typewriters, a 
ticker tape, and copies of Standard Statis- 
tics. In 1934, when the depression was 
digging deeply and the exchange was under 
fire from all sides, press conferences were 
instituted under the presidency of Rich- 
ard Whitney. Then, in 1985, Charles R. 
Gay, Whitney’s successor, liberalized press 
policy still further. His gilt-lettered door 
(629) opened freely for inquiring news 
men; he gave lively press conferences, im- 
ported an ex-newspaperman to head the 
exchange’s press department, for special 
occasions allowed reporters on the trading 
floor, and late in 1936 granted The New 
York Journal the first permission for an 
outsider to photograph the floor in action. 
(Previously the exchange had taken its 
own pictures.) Thereafter, camera men 
were freely admitted, and Newsweek, 
Nov. 21, 1936, presented the first candid 
vamera shots of the trading floor ever 
printed in a magazine. 

Last week the exchange loosened up 
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completely. For the first time in its 121 
years, it admitted reporters and camera 
men to its Holy of Holies—the ornate, 
lofty-ceilinged Board of Governors’ room. 
There the press heard William McChesney 
Martin Jr., new chairman and acting presi- 
dent, give his inaugural address to a re- 
organized board. 

Financial writers and editors credit Gay 
with letting down the remaining bars, and 
last week 60 of them paid the retiring 
president an unprecedented press tribute 
—a testimonial dinner at the Hotel New 
Yorker. 

Meanwhile, Martin, Gay’s 31-year-old 
temporary successor, will try to make life 
even easier for newspaper men. At Yale 
(28) the shy, studious, bespectacled son 
of the president of the St. Louis Federal 
Reserve Bank won the university tennis 
championship but wasn’t voted “most 
likely to succeed.” In 1931, he bought his 
stock-exchange seat (which is really stand- 
ing room) to become a trading partner for 
A. G. Edwards & Sons—a job he still does, 
even as stock-exchange chairman, when he 
has a chance. In 1932 he became co-found- 
er and co-editor of The Economic Forum, 
a quarterly which ran the gamut from 
Right to Left (Sir Josiah Stamp to Harold 
Laski) in presenting economic viewpoints. 
Martin is a trustee of the Left-wing New 
School for Social Research, a Democrat 
by family tradition, and approves the 
Roosevelt objectives but “quarrels with 
some of the New Deal’s methods.” A 
bachelor, he lives at the New York Yale 
Club and plays good tennis at the West 
Side Tennis Club in Forest Hills. 

Martin will work with an old Roosevelt 
friend: Paul Vincent Shields, 48-year-old 
chairman of the exchange’s powerful new 
public-relations committee. Born in Minne- 
sota and educated at Cornell, Shields is 
senior partner in the New York broker- 
age firm of Shields & Co. and believes that 
successful public relations depend on com- 
plete honesty and frankness in stock-ex- 
change management. 





Country Editor 


The Milford Cabinet, established in 
1802, is one of New Hampshire’s oldest 
newspapers. Legend says Horace Greeley, 
born in near-by Amherst, N. H., learned to 
read by scanning its pages. The country 
weekly has never missed an edition. Even 
during the Civil War, when newsprint was 
scarce, The Cabinet was printed—on wall- 
paper. Three weeks ago its oldest corre- 
spondent, Mrs. S. J. N. S. Woods, who at 
91 claimed she was the nation’s oldest 
newspaper woman, died. She had served 
five generations of the same _ editorial 
family for more than 74 years. 

Now the job of finding somebody to 
take Mrs. Woods’ place as Merrimack 
correspondent falls on a young editor— 
William Boylston Rotch, 22, sixth genera- 
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Bill Rotch edits the weekly ... 


tion of his family to edit the gazette. This 
week young Bill Rotch pondered this and 
other problems of editorship in an office 
vacated last month by his father—a walled- 
off cubbyhole in the pressroom, cluttered 
with New Hampshire papers, catalogues, a 
life of Hoover, and a history of Milford, a 
clean Colonial village of 4,000 built around 
an oval, elm-dotted common. 

Calendars, an airplane view of Milford— 
which might be the simple, charming “Our 
Town” of Thornton Wilder’s Pulitzer Prize 
play—a sketch of an Irish setter (all the 
Rotch family are keen about dogs: the 
latest acquisition is a Norwegian elk- 
hound) , and an autographed photo of Sen. 
H. Styles Bridges line the walls. 

Like his predecessors, Bill can set type, 
feed a press, write an editorial, or design a 
folder. Thursday afternoons (publication 
day), the editor and his six employes all 
leave their regular jobs to help fold papers 
before they’re carted off to the newsstand 
in a wheelbarrow. The eight-page weekly 
is printed one side at a time on a cylinder 
press, costs a nickel a copy or “$2 a year in 
advance,” and has about 2,000 subscribers. 
The management doesn’t bother much 
about finances: “You ask if the paper 
makes money . . . We don’t know. It’s 
always paid its bills, supported the family; 
and that’s about all.” 

Young Rotch’s great-great-great-grand- 
father owned the teaship Dartmouth, on 
which the Boston Tea Party was held; and 
a whaling fleet out of Nantucket when that 
little island was the whaling capital of the 
New World. But a less distinguished an- 
cestor, his great-great-great-grandfather on 
the other side, founded the family dynasty. 
Richard Boylston, born in 1782, became a 
printer’s apprentice in Springfield, Mass. 
At 12 he set type (for 50 cents a day) for 
an edition of Watts’ “Psalms and Hymns” 
and Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary. In 
1809, Boylston bought The Dartmouth 
Farmers’ Cabinet, a young weekly paper 


—.. 
and bookshop, for $20 cash and a promis. 
sory note for the rest of the $3,000 pur. 
chase price. 

Boylston, a die-hard Republican who 
married Paul Revere’s niece, accused his 
rivals on the near-by Concord (N.H) 
Patriot of chiseling in on his territory 
When they challenged him to a duel, the 





... Richard Boylston bought in 1809 


new editor disdained it as_ beneath his 
notice. (Later his editorial foes caught 
him off guard and gave him a beating.) 
Richard Boylston left the paper to his son, 
Edward, a staunch churchman who fired the 
first percussion gun ever seen in Amherst, 
cast the first printers’ rollers in the state, 
owned the only daguerreotype camera in 
the region, and wrote poetry. Edward 
willed the paper to his son-in-law, Albert 
A. Rotch. Albert’s son William next took 
over. In 1891 he moved the paper to Mil 
ford, replacing The Milford Advance and 
Wilton Journal. Arthur, son of William, 
inherited the paper next, but this spring 
he bought a half interest in a Hanover 
printing plant and turned the family 
heirloom over to young Bill, his son. 





A Governor’s Stories 


Gov. Teller Ammons stood before an 
Isaac Walton League stag dinner at Mon- 
ument Lake, Colo., 40 miles west of Trin- 
dad, and told 200 Waltonites and their 
guests assorted off-color stories. They 
didn’t set well with Fred E. Winsor, 5% 
year-old Trinidad News-Chronicle editor. 
In his next issue Winsor chided: “Gov- 
ernor Ammons left a very bad taste with 
a good many people . . . The Governot 
amazed and shocked a good many of out 
citizens .. . Part of the address was a dis- 
grace.” 

Governor Ammons, who in 1936 was I- 
volved in a furor over a secret microphone 
which recorded allegedly unprintable cot- 
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a 
yersations in his office in the Capitol at 
Denver, retorted to reporters: “I consider 
myself a man. Any man... born in the 
West, who has served with the army and 
has lived a lot with men, talks men’s lan- 
guage . ++ I’m sorry if any women in pants 
got into that banquet ... You can tell 
Winsor to kiss my foot.” 

Winsor blasted back: “If your feet are 
no cleaner than your tongue, Mr. Gov- 
ernor, 1 would be exposing myself to physi- 
cal as well as moral leprosy by such in- 
dulgence. I am fully convinced that, when 
rottener stories are invented, you will tell 
them, whether there are any women pres- 
ent or not. Please accept my sympathy, 
and also my contempt.” 

Ammons had the last word—on the 
front pages of Denver papers: “Fudge! 
If I wasn’t Governor, nobody would pay 
any attention to this thing.” 


EDUCATION 





“Truth’ in the Schools: 
P. T. A. and Adult Educators 
Spar at Long Distance 


Europe’s recent history has started 
American educators wondering. Shall the 
schools be free to teach the truth as they 
see it, free from bias or suppression? Or 
shall they be censored, lest the spread of 
“un-American” philosophies undermine 
democracy? On this problem, educators 
last week engaged in what amounted to a 
cross-country debate—between the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
Salt Lake City and the annual meeting of 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation in Asbury Park, NJ. 

In the Utah capital, 1,000 P.T.A. dele- 


gates climbed a mountain to watch a sun- 
rise service, then crowded into the ornate 
Latter-Day Saints Tabernacle to hear J. 
Reuben Clark Jr., Mormon leader and ex- 
Ambassador to Mexico, bewail the Left- 
ward trend in education: “Some of our 
schools and colleges, including some of the 
widest reputation, are hotbeds for the 
propagation of un-American theories of 
government and for the ridicule and un- 
dermining of our Constitution.” Freedom 
of speech, he went on, was a cloak for the 
dissemination of “non-Christian and pagan 
forms of society.” 

Such a stand is what the adult-educa- 
tion teachers fear. The 200 delegates who 
gathered on the Jersey shore for the 
A.A.A.E. conference heard how many 
schools are dominated by pressure groups; 
how in some communities discussion of 
religion, birth control, and collective bar- 
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Hotel de Stadium: 






280 Ohio State students live 
the life of Riley at a cost of $125 a year, including 
food, in these dormitories slung beneath the huge sta- 
dium. Known as the Tower Club, the project is run on 
4 cooperative basis. The students wash dishes and keep 
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books to pay the bills. June 1 WPA workers will begin 
another section, to house 120 more. New dormitories 
wil be added each year until eventually there will be 
accommodation for 2,400, the university and the 
W PA sharing the costs of construction. 
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gaining is taboo; how churches, labor un- 
ions, political parties, and private clubs 
share in the suppression. Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, advised: “If we can convince peo- 
ple that we are not trying to put over pet 
notions but are educators, we shall be left 
free.” 

Dr. Morse A. Cartwright, A.A.A.E. di- 
rector, warned that there might be a threat 
to educational liberty in the proposed pro- 
gram of Federal subsidies for state schools 
(Newsweek, Mar. 7): “Through govern- 
mental subsidy, would it not be possible 
for a political party or pressure group to 
exercise enormous control of the electorate? 
Would they not find ...a perfect tool for 
Fascism, Communism, or any extremism, 
or a perfect support for any . . . party 

. seeking to perpetuate itself?” 

The delegates applauded—except for a 
detachment of librarians, whose work 
would be most aided by Federal funds. 
They managed to defeat a resolution point- 
ing to the “dangers inherent” in Federal 
subsidy. But shortly afterward the libra- 
rians were caught napping. Without a mur- 
mur they endorsed a second resolution 
which had the same effect, expressing 
“hearty approval” of Dr. Cartwright’s 
speech. 


"The Salt Lake P.T.A. conferees were 
nearly all women, yet Dr. Paul Popenoe, 
director of the Institute of Family Rela- 
tions, Los Angeles, commented bluntly on 
feminine traits. Eyebrows were raised when 
he remarked that women don’t know how 
to cooperate, that dominating wives create 
much marital unhappiness, that sex equal- 
ity can never exist. 





Campus Upheaval 


Control of The Daily Cardinal, under- 
graduate newspaper of the University of 
Wisconsin, changes hands every spring. 
When the retiring student board of con- 
trol gave way to the new last month, it 
recommended Richard Davis, 20-year-old 
New York senior who had filled various 
jobs on the paper, for editor during the 
coming year. Morton Newman, retiring 
editor and likewise a New Yorker, backed 
the recommendation. But, before Davis 
could put out one issue, the new board 
refused on Apr. 28 to confirm the appoint- 
ment, declaring he was “incompetent” and 
“would be unable to work in harmony 
with the entire staff.” Nobody got greatly 
excited until Wade Mosby, board mem- 
ber, touched off a reverberating explosion 
by remarking that the university’s fra- 
ternity-sorority clique “does not want an- 
other Jewish editor.” Both Newman and 
Davis are Jews. 

The Madison campus quickly erupted 
with charges and countercharges. Davis’ 
supporters—the nonfraternity faction—ac- 
cused the board of racial bigotry and social 
discrimination. Half The Cardinal staff 


called a “strike” and paid a local printer 
$65 a day to publish a rival daily. William 
T. Evjue, editor of The Capital Times 
(Madison) , donated $100 to Davis’ cause. 
The C.LO. central council of Milwaukee 
contributed $65 and pledged more. 

At his desk on the rival paper Davis 
wrote editorial diatribes against The Car- 
dinal board—which includes Dorothy 
Boettiger, daughter of John Boettiger, son- 
in-law of President Roosevelt. Trouble 
developed when Richard Guiterman, a Mil- 
waukee Jew on the campus daily’s staff, 
spurned the strike. He was threatened, 
called a “scab,” and punched on the nose. 

Wisconsin’s faculty entered the squab- 
ble last week. Dean George C. Sellery of 
the College of Letters and Sciences demand- 
ed: “Are we, as students and faculty, to 
condone this attack upon American citi- 
zens of Jewish ancestry because of their 
ancestry?” President Clarence A. Dykstra, 
ex-city manager of Cincinnati, at first said 
it was a student problem. He thought 
Davis was ousted either because he was 
an Easterner, a nonfraternity member, 
or a Leftist: “My guess is that not more 
than one-third of the student body is much 
interested in any phase of the whole mat- 
ter.” 

Later Dykstra took a hand. He went 
into a huddle with spokesmen for both 
sides, agreeing to revamp The Cardinal’s 
charter and to schedule an election for a 
new board of control. 





Snap Judgment vs. I. Q. 


Dr. Harry Eisner, mathematics-depart- 
ment chief of Manual Training High 
School, New York, tried an experiment 
with 495 of his pupils as guinea pigs. First, 
trained observers estimated the sudents’ 
intelligence by watching classroom attitudes 
and responses. Then each pupil underwent 
a series of standard intelligence tests. 

Last week Dr. Eisner reported that the 
observers’ judgements didn’t come near 
jibing with results of the I. Q. tests. Ob- 
servers ranked one boy as dullest in his 
class; the test showed he was the brightest 
in the school. At best, so Dr. Eisner holds, 
a teacher’s snap judgment is reliable only 
in reference to one subject. She may rightly 
say “Johnny is a poor mathematician,” but 
she may cause untold harm by dogmatical- 
ly proclaiming: “Joe is dumb.” Dr. Eisner 
concluded: “You can’t judge a child mere- 
ly by looking at him or by watching him 
behave in the classroom.” 





TRANSITION 





Born: 


The first great-grandchild of J. P. 
Moracan: the son of Mr. anp Mrs. Ray- 
MOND SKINNER CLARK of Mount Carmel, 
Conn. Mrs. Clark is the former Louise 
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Great-grandfather: J. P. Morgan 


Morgan, daughter of Junius S. Morgan, 


Three grandchildren of Jouy DPD, 
RockeEFELLER Jr., in two days, in New 
York. To Mr. anp Mrs. Joun D. 8np, 
their third child, a daughter; to Mr. ayp 
Mrs. Netson A. Rockere.ter, their 
fourth and fifth children, boy and girl 
twins. 


A son, to Lowey Brirretw and his wife, 
EvLeanor Kina. She played the part of the 
mother in the controversial film, “The 
Birth of a Baby.” 





Married: 


KATHERINE Raw ts, 21, swimmer; and 
Theodore Thompson, Indianapolis aviator, 
in a secret wedding in Valdosta, Ga. The 
bride, who swam in two Olympics and 
won 29 national swimming and diving 
titles in six years, had announced her 
engagement last November to William 
Starr of Daytona Beach, Fla. 





Appointed: 


Sir Geratp CAMPBELL, to succeed Sir 
Francis Floud as High Commissioner for 
the United Kingdom in Canada. Sir Gerald 
has served eighteen years as a British con- 
sul in the United States, the last seven in 


New York. 





Honored: 


Fritz Kreister, 63, Viennese violinist 
who became a German citizen by Hitler’ 
annexation of Austria. He was made 4 
Commander of the French Legion o 
Honor. 


Rear Apirau Ricnarp E. Byro, by 
the Circumnavigators Club, organization 
of men whose business has taken them 
around the world At a dinner in New 
York, the globe-trotters presented Byrd 
a life-size penguin made of ice so he 
wouldn’t “have to worry next day about 
what to do with it.” 
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Resigned: 

Frencu VeTerRANs, from the Perma- 
nent International Committee of War 
Veterans, because of the election of the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha as president 
(the representatives of France, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia abstained 
from voting). Deputy Jean Desbons said: 
“The French delegates thought it hardly 
fitting at this time to elect a German as 
head of an organization pledged to work 
for world peace.” 





“wo 


Elected: 
Heten W. Leovy of Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the Junior Leagues of America. 
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Helen Leovy, Junior League head 


At the annual meeting in Pittsburgh, the 
Junior Leagues announced they had spent 
$500,000 for community work last year. 





Departed: 


Princess Hettena oF Torre AND 
Tasso, 62, from New York. She is the 
former Ella Walker of Detroit, grand- 
daughter of the late Hiram Walker, the 
distiller. Refusing to set foot on her native 
land because she didn’t want to see re- 
porters, she locked herself in her cabin on 
the cruise ship Empress of Britain during 
its 24-hour stopover. 


From New York for a vacation abroad, 
Brian AHERNE, veteran English stage and 
screen actor, who went to school in Lon- 
don with Gertrude Lawrence and Noel 
Coward. 





Lorp Bapen-Powe.t, 81, founder 
and international leader of Boy Scouts. 


He was laid up with lumbago and bron- 
chitis on board the steamship Llangibby 


Castle en route to Southampton from 
Africa, but improved sufficiently to walk 
down the gangplank on arrival in Eng- 
land. 


JAMES RooseEvELT, executive secre- 
tary to his father, the President, to enter 
the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., for 
examination: he has been suffering from 
stomach disorders. 


Sen. Henry F. Asnurst of Arizona, 
63, in a Washington, D.C., hospital with 
shingles. He had hoped that, if he must be 
sick, it might be with some affliction “de- 
scribed by high-sounding sesquipedalian 
words.” 


Dowacer QuEEN Marte or RuMANIA, 
62. Though supposedly recovering from 
liver hemorrhages, she entered a sanitari- 
um in Dresden, Germany. 


Dave Rvestnorr, radio violinist, in 
serious condition in Battle Creek, Mich., 
after a relapse following a second opera- 
tion for acute appendicitis. 


Bossy Breen, singing screen juvenile, 
recovering in Los Angeles from a slight 
brain concussion suffered in a fall while 
learning to skate. 

Max Baer Jr., 544-month-old “inspi- 
ration” of his heavyweight father’s come- 
back attempt, in an Oakland (Calif.) hos- 
pital, with bronchial pneumonia. 





Died: 

Epwarp T. Stroressury, 89-year-old 
financier, at his Chestnut Hill, Pa., home. 
Apparently recovered from the heart at- 
tacks he had suffered last winter, he went 
to his office as usual on the day he died. 
The millionaire once related: “I started 
in 1866 with no college education ... I 
went into the banking business with the 
elder Drexel at . . . $16.66 a month. When 
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Departed: Brian Aherne 


I had worked fourteen months I received 
a Christmas present of $200 from the firm. 
This I saved. It was my start.” In time he 
became a Morgan partner and head of the 
Philadelphia firm of Drexel & Co. Stotes- 
bury’s two hobbies were hackney horses 
and drumming—the latter dating back to 
the Civil War. Since his 80th birthday, 
when he drummed in public for the first 
time, playing for fifteen minutes with a 
dance orchestra, he had made the stunt 
a feature of each birthday party. 


Josepnu B. Srravuss, 68, bridge builder, 
of coronary thrombosis, in Los Angeles. 
After designing or helping to build more 
than 500 bridges, including the George 
Washington at New York and the St. 


Lawrence River at Montreal, he cli- 


maxed his career with the $35,000,000 
9,200-foot Golden Gate Bridge in San 


Francisco—longest single-span bridge in 
the world. 


Anton Lane, 63, in a Munich clinic, 
following a stomach operation. A potter 
and wood carver by trade, he had played 
the part of Christus in the Oberammer- 
gau (Germany) Passion Plays of 1900, 
1910, and 1922. In 1930 the 300-year-old 
festival brought more than $1,800,000 to 
the little Bavarian town of 2,200 persons, 
but in 1922 Lang had received only about 
$6 a performance. 


Tsao Kun, 76, in his home in the 
British Concession at Tientsin, China. A 
leader in the overthrow of the Manchu 
dynasty, he was elected sixth President 
of China in 1923, reputedly through ju- 
dicious spending of $10,000,000 in bribes. 


Witiiam J. Guackens, 68, artist, in 
Westport, Conn. A black and white illus- 
trator before he became a famous artist, 
Glackens went to Cuba to draw “candid” 
sketches of the Spanish-American War 
fighting for McClure’s. 


Wituiam CuILps, 72, restaurateur, at 
his Bernardsville, N.J.. farm. With his 
brother Samuel he founded the first Childs 
restaurant in 1889. Forty years later he 
lost control of the chain, which ran as 
high as 107 restaurants in 29 cities during 
the booming 20s. 


Buppy, 1114-year-old original “Seeing 
Eye” dog, at the Training School of the 
Seeing Eye, Whippany, N.J. Ten years 
ago her blind master, Morris Frank, 
brought her to America and taught her 
to guide him. She responded so well he 
founded the school, of which he is now 
vice president and which has since trained 
300 dogs. Knowing Buddy had only a few 
more days to live because she was suffer- 
ing from age, her master took her by 
plane from Chicago to Newark and thence 
to the school, where she died Monday. 
Frank will get another “Seeing Eye” 
guide, but without Buddy he described 
himself as “having gone blind again.” 
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Baseball’s Patriarch: 
Grove’s Still No. 1. Pitcher 
Despite Hoary Age of 38 


For the average ballplayer life begins at 
20 and ends at about 33. Only a few sur- 
vive as regulars after 35. But Robert 
Moses Grove, the Boston Red Sox’s 
southpaw, has reached the doddering old 
age of 38 without showing a trace of se- 
nility. 

At the end of a month’s play last week 
(one-sixth of the major-league schedule) , 
Old Mose was leading all pitchers. In St. 
Louis, by a lopsided score of 16-2, he won 
his seventh straight victory, against no 
defeats; he celebrated the occasion by 
whacking three hits in five times at bat. 

For years analysts in the press box have 
prematurely written Lefty Grove’s base- 
ball obituary. How he has kept going so 
long at such a peak is almost beyond un- 
derstanding. His left arm, as thin as a 
pipestem, isn’t at all muscular. Possibly 
the fact that Grove never laid his paws 
on a baseball until he was 19 is the ex- 
planation. 

In his youth he was a glass blower in 
a Maryland factory. One day his fellow 
workers went on strike. For weeks no 
settlement was reached, so, to fill in time, 
he turned to sand-lot baseball. The game 
seemed natural. He began at first base, 
but the speed in his throwing arm soon 
won him a pitcher’s job. A scout for the 
Baltimore Orioles saw him, and with no 
more than his one year’s sand-lot experi- 
ence Lefty suddenly found himself on that 
team, at the top of the International 
League. There he became a star over 
night. A year later several major-league 
clubs tried to buy him. But for five years, 
until he was 25, Grove lingered in the 
minors simply because no major-league 
club would meet Baltimore’s high price. 

In 1924 Connie Mack, manager of the 
Philadelphia Athletics, bought Grove 
from Baltimore for $100,600—a _ record 
price for a minor leaguer but a bargain for 
Mack. The lean left-hander who traces 
his ancestry back to Betsy Ross won 
Philadelphia three American League pen- 
nants and two world-series flags. His great- 
est year was 1931—31 victories and only 
four losses. ‘ 

In 1933, Mack overworked his star in 
a futile effort to catch the Washington 
and New York teams. In one stretch 
Grove relief-pitched in eight games 
spread over only eleven days. At the con- 
clusion of the season, Mack, believing 
Grove’s best days were over, negotiated 
what appeared to be a shrewd deal. He 
sold Lefty for $125,000 to Thomas Yaw- 
key, a young millionaire who had just 
bought the Boston Red Sox and longed 
for a championship team. 

In his first year at Boston, Grove be- 


came known as Yawkey’s folly. He de- 
veloped a sore arm, three abscessed teeth, 
and infected tonsils. He won eight games 
and lost eight. His baseball career seemed 


over. 

But in 1935 he came back. He won 
twenty, lost twelve, leading all American 
League pitchers with an earned-run av- 
erage of 2.70. In 1936 he won seventeen, 
lost twelve, and again led in the earned- 
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Fountain of youth: Lefty Grove 


run averages with 2.81. Last year he won 
seventeen, lost nine, and finished fifth with 
an earned-run average of 3.02. 

In recent years much of the zing has 
gone from Grove’s famous fireball. All he 
has left are a curve, control, and a knowl- 
edge of batters’ weaknesses. And he’s al- 
ways relaxed. On the mound he seldom 
knows or cares what the exact score is. He 
just keeps doing his best. 

As side-line amusements, Grove collects 
revolvers, bowls, reads Wild West stories, 
and hides behind hotel furniture to hurl 
wet-paper wads at unsuspecting passers- 
by. But just now his main interest is to 
keep on pitching well. For the Red Sox, 
forgotten in the pre-season dope, are 
clicking on all cylinders. With Old Mose’s 
help, they have a chance to win the Amer- 
ican League pennant and spring the sur- 
prise of the year. 





War Admiral or Seabiscuit? 


For more than a year turf followers 
have debated the relative merits of War 
Admiral and Seabiscuit, America’s two 
fleetest horses. Last month Herbert Bay- 
ard Swope, chairman of the New York 
State Racing Commission, decided the 
supremacy question ought to be settled. 

Persuading the Westchester Racing 
Association to put up a $100,000 prize, 
winner take all—the largest turf prize ever 


—_——— 





offered in any country—Swope wired th, 
offer to the respective owners, Samuel D. 
Riddle (War Admiral) and Charles g 
Howard (Seabiscuit). They accepted, . 

So on Memorial Day at Belmont Pa 
Long Island, a mile and one-quarter “horse 


race of the century” will be run—barring 


rain or illness of one of the horses, 
Early this week, the heavy favorite wa 
War Admiral, four-year-old son of Man ¢ 
War, who a year ago ruled as undisputed 
three-year-old king by winning the Kep. 


tucky Derby, the Preakness, and the Bel. } 


mont Stakes. Seabiscuit, a five-year-old 
grandson of Man o’ War, was well backed 
on the Pacific Coast, where he set , 
startling record last year by leading seven 
consecutive races. This year War Admiral 
has won both of his starts, but Seabiscuit 
lost two out of four—both defeats by a 
nose. War Admiral’s lifetime record: 13 
victories in 16 starts; Seabiscuit’s record: 
27 victories in 77 starts. 

Jack Doyle, dean of odds makers, 
quoted War Admiral at 3-5, Seabiscuit a 
6-5, saying he expected War Admiral, a 
fast starter, to open up a 10- or 15-length 
lead, Seabiscuit to grow tired of chasing 
him. 

Few experts look for a neck-and-neck 
finish or for drama that will live up to 
the race’s title. In two-horse match races 
of the past, the winner has usually gal- 
loped home far in front of a discouraged 
loser. In 1920 Man o’ War led Sir Barton, 
the Canadian champion, by seven lengths. 
In 1923 Zev beat the British horse Pa- 
pyrus by five lengths. 





Oldest Race 


Not much is heard in the United States 
of Canada’s King’s Plate—yet it is the 
oldest consecutively run horse race in 
North America. Queen Victoria put up the 
first trophy in 1859, and in her reign it 
was known as the Queen’s Plate. Only On- 
tario-bred horses, three or four years old, 
are eligible. 

Last week’s 79th running of the King’s 
Plate at Woodbine Park, Toronto, drew 
fourteen starters and a crowd of 20,000. 
To improve the chances of the favorite- 
three-year-old Bunty Lawless—ownet 
Willie Morrissey, a Toronto hotel mat, 
imported Jack Bailey from New York a 
jockey. 

After a twenty-minute delay at the post, 
while starters were unable to bring the 
horses into line, Mona Bell, an outsider, 
jumped into an early lead. But Baile? 
rode Bunty Lawless carefully, _passel 
Mona Bell in the stretch, and won by 
length and a half. From friends Morrissey 
collected $4,000 in side bets. Govern 
General Lord Tweedsmuir handed him 4 
silver cup, the winner’s share of a $7,500 
purse, and $250 (the 50 guineas annually 
contributed to the winning owner by the 


King). 
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Twenty and Still Growing: 
Air Mail Marks Anniversary 
With a National Jubilee 


On May 15, 1918, a small crowd of Army 
pilots, government officials, and plain on- 
lookers clustered around a small, wire- 
festooned training plane at Potomac Park, 
Washington. President Wilson was among 
them. As mechanics tinkered, he chatted 
yith Major Reuben Fleet, in charge of 
operations. The Army Was glad to get an 
opportunity to train its pilots, the Major 
said. And, if this new business of carrying 
mail on regular flights between Washing- 
ton and New York would realize a dream 
of the Post Office—why, so much the bet- 
ter. A young Lieutenant named George L. 
Boyle came up to be introduced to the 
Commander-in-C hief, then climbed into 
the plane. A mechanic whirled the pro- 
peller. A few minutes later Boyle pushed 
open his throttle and roared off. President 
Wilson wasn’t even back in his office be- 
fore word came that a broken propeller 
had forced Boyle down at Waldorf, Md., 
and that it had been necessary to forward 
the world’s first regular air mail by train. 
But for better or for worse the country 
had embarked on an experiment—who 
knew where it might end? 

On May 15, 1938, the Post Office opened 
a twentieth-anniversary celebration that 
was a press agent’s dream come true. 

All last week the news poured out: 
Shirley Temple submitted a poster design 
fom her own brush. Mrs. Roosevelt 
opened a post office set up in an American 
Airlines plane at the corner of Fourteenth 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue in Wash- 
ington. Every air line in the country re- 
enacted the pioneering stages of its routes. 
One John Miller picked up mail at Chi- 
cago’s Municipal Airport, flew it in his 
autogiro to the fourteen-story downtown 
post office, landed it on the roof, then re- 
turned to the airport. 

Mayor Rossi of San Francisco sent 
Mayor La Guardia of New York a dove 
and olive branch—“from one 1939 World’s 
Fair to another”—by air mail. Major Al 
Williams flew special “covers” from Kitty 
Hawk, N.C., to Dayton, Ohio. 

Two flyers started from Newark to 
Miami in a 50-horsepower Piper Cub and 
made the round trip without landing, re- 
fueling from automobile tenders. United 
Air Lines sent one of its Mainliners through 
nonstop from Denver to New York. Fea- 
lure syndicates put out running histories 
of the early trials and current triumphs 
of the mail flyers. The radio covered 
speeches and special-event broadcasts. 
Gloatingly, Post Office officials counted 
over mountainous shipments of special air- 
mail “eachets” that sent stamp collectors 
almost. frantic. 

The week ended with air-line operators 





jubilant, not only because of the interest certain and both acts provide things the 
in the celebration but because Congress air lines have long wanted: (1) a single 
had at last passed legislation to replace controlling body rather than the present 
the highly restrictive Air Mail Act of 1934. division of authority between the Post Of- 
While the House and the Senate passed fice Department, the Commerce Depart- 
somewhat divergent bills and the issue ment, and the ICC; (2) the issuing of 
went to a conference prepared to work “certificates of public convenience” which 
them into a single act for the President’s will amount to permanent franchises for 
signature, ultimate compromise seemed present operators; (3) an agency with 








In 1918 Boyle took off with the first air mail in this crate .. . 








. . as Wilson and Fleet looked on Jack Knight, air-mail pioneer 
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International 


Nowadays letters roar through the skies in such bullets as this 
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powers to prevent rate wars and other 
forms of cutthroat interline competition. 


*| One thing marred the air lines’ celebra- 
tion. The day after Air Mail Week opened, 
a Lockheed transport plane with nine on 
board crashed in the San Gabriel moun- 
tains of California and killed all the occu- 
pants. But even in this news there was 
mitigation, for the plane had been on a 
delivery flight and not engaged in regular 
air transportation. 





‘Aircudas’ for the Army 

The Army Air Corps, after nearly a year 
of tests on a prototype, has placed an order 
for thirteen Bell “Aircuda” fighters at a 
price of $3,168,265. A radical departure 
in design, the ships will hit a new high in 
combat efficiency. Driven by twin liquid- 
cooled engines of more than 1,000 horse- 
power with three-bladed pusher type pro- 
pellers, they are reported to have a ceiling 
in excess of 30,000 feet and a speed of 
“well over 300 miles an hour.” Each Air- 
cuda carries two quick-firing guns in ad- 
dition to four machine guns. 
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Wallace’s War on Court 
Backed by Jackson’s Demand 
for Reversal of Ruling 


Last year, after the Senate defeated the 
President’s bill to enlarge the Supreme 
Court, New Dealers who had attacked 
the court most bitterly drew in their horns. 
Later, after Justices Van Devanter and 
Sutherland resigned and the President ap- 
pointed two liberals, Hugo Black and 
Stanley Reed, Roosevelt partisans felt 
sufficiently appeased to refrain from fur- 
ther public criticism of the tribunal. 

Then last month the era of surface good 
will was shattered by one of the most mild- 
mannered members of. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Cabinet, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. 
A court decision affecting his department 
had incensed the Secretary, and he blew 
off steam in a radio address. Then, still 
rankled, he wrote a long and testy letter 
to The New York Times. Both moves 
failed to create any general stir in the 
press. Thereupon, the Secretary listed his 
criticisms in an unprecedented letter of 
complaint to Chief Justice Hughes. 

Last week, after a visit with President 
Roosevelt, Wallace again hurled a chal- 
lenge: “One year ago a great battle was 
fought to decide whether the courts could 
take over the function of determining legis- 
lative policy for the nation. That battle 
was suspended when the courts retreated 
from the legislative field. This year an- 
other battle seems to be opening; an at- 
tempt is being made to have the courts 
invade the administrative field by taking 


over the rate-making and regulatory func- 
tions of administrative agencies . . .” 
By this time newspaper readers knew 
that a highly technical instance of rate 
fixing by the Secretary had inspired his 
series of tirades against the Supreme Court. 
Stripped of technicalities, the disputed 
court decision—on the Kansas City Stock- 
yards case—arose from the Secretary’s ac- 
tion in lowering the commission rates of 


Harris & Ewing 


Secretary Wallace 


livestock brokers in the Kansas City case. 
The brokers claimed they had not been 
given a chance to see the department’s 
preliminary report on the rate subject— 
and hence had no chance to refute all the 
government’s charges. 

That Henry Wallace was not content 
merely to carp at the court in public 
statements became evident when Solici- 
tor General Robert Jackson, backed by 
the prestige of the Justice Department, 
leaped into the squabble. In a tart brief 
filed with the court, Jackson late last 
week asked the Justices to reconsider the 
opinion that had annoyed Mr. Wallace 
and that, by implication, limited the pro- 
cedure of all Federal quasijudicial agencies. 

Jackson claimed that, in a 1936 de- 
cision on the same case, the court ruled 
that, although it would have been de- 
sirable for Wallace to let the commission 
brokers see the preliminary report on 
which his findings were to be based, such 


<= 
procedure was not “essential to the valig; 
ty of the [stockyards] hearing.” 


What, Jackson asked bitingly, did the : 


court mean by a later decision Apr, 9 
in which it stated that the failure of Wal 
lace to present an advance report amounte 
to a “vital defect” in the government, 
procedure? In effect, the Solicitor Gener 
demanded that, because the court reverse 
itself, it should grant Henry Wallace , 
rehearing. Then the Solicitor Gener: 
rubbed in his rebuke to the court }y 
pointing out that in their 1936 decision, 
the Justices had passed judgment on , 
Wallace order that the court had not eyey 
seen. 





Significance 


Washington, belatedly aware of the se. 
ond battle of the Supreme Court, cou) 
only wait to see whether the nine Justices 
would notice the Wallace-Jackson claims 
to the extent of granting a rehearing, 4} 
stake is a basic New Deal contention which 
has grown more acute with the creation 
of the NLRB and other new agencies with 
semijudicial functions. The administration 
argues that these agencies cannot fune. 
tion efficiently unless they are further 
freed from judicial restraints and from the 
“paralysis of interminable litigation.” 

As a specific example, the NLRB, an- 
gered at what it sees as the tendency of 
many Circuit Courts to give “little or no 
effect” to its findings of fact, feels that 
the courts have exceeded their right of 
judicial review and gone in for “judicial 
encroachment.” 
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The Thought Detector: 
Maurois and a ‘Psychograpl 


Rib U. S. College Life 


André Maurois, best known as a biog- 
rapher, can also write good light fiction 
with the best of them. His new book, Tut 
Tuoucut Reaping Macutne, though it 
sounds like an early H. G. Wells, is 4 
comedy of manners set in an Americal 
college town. It is also full of sly, unma 
licious cracks at the higher education in 
the United States. 

Denis Dumoulin comes to Westmout) 
University from his native Caen as 4 
guest lecturer on Balzac. With him is his 
young wife. They make friends with 
another member of the faculty, an Eng- 
lish physicist who has secretly perfectel 
an instrument called the “psychograph, 
with which it is possible to read people’ 
thoughts. The inventor, Hickey, and the 
Frenchman decide to have some fun with 
the machine, Dumoulin’s first experimet! 
being on his wife. A quarrel ensues and, 
when the wife turns the tables and col 
fronts her husband with a record of his 
thoughts about one of his pretty students, 
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in this country, the prevalence of “college on one vessel—Americans, British, French, 
did th} Gothic” architecture, and the football Australians, Tahitians, Samoans, Fijians, 
pr, 9 craze—a game, Maurois says, that seemed an Indian, and a Zanzibar Negro.” The 
of Wal to -be “very like a civil war.” (THe captain was not out of place; he once fig- 
ountel Tuovcut Reaping Macuine. 217 pages, ured the ship’s position as 40 miles inland. 
iment’ 37,000 words. Harpers, New York. 82.) The voyage took a year and a half, cost 
™ ’ > 7 7 . 
senend a ™ $100,000, and was made for no particular 
eVerse reason. There was a good deal of drinking, 
¢ ‘ € 2 ; > 1S sce * Ts > > « 
llace ; Vagabonds of the Sea and the title best describes the general 
yeners| Thi k br} — — behavior of everyone. That is probably 
s week brings two trav <s guar- . 
urt by ais Wee ings CWO travel DOOKS guar why the author, who made the trip, has 
PE i anteed to make the armchair explorer sit BS Bite Ditlestens shore fon cell 
eCision, | tak tice. TH E told his hilarious story under a thin veil 
up and take notice. »y are ENCHANTED > £4: x , ° 
L On a V, ae Seen . D “T or _ ee of fiction. (ENCHANTED VAGABONDs. 415 
AGABONDS by Dana Li and June . 
rt even Ck . + ‘ C se 9a pi < pages, 195,000 words. Maps, photographs. 
*Vele a ane APTAINS TTRAGE 's y 7 , > = ‘ . 
SVETRRS OES VAPTAINS WUTEAGES SY = =6argere, New York. $3.40. Cartame Our- 
Morton Gill Clark. The first makes Rich- i ee ar a 
| Hallil Ca look Iik RAGEOUS. 295 pages, 95,000 words. Photo- 
ard Halli burton s adventures loo Ike €X- graphs. Morrow, New York. 83.) 
ploits in a wading pool; the second is just 
he Sec- e eee 
plain zany. 
| could , ° P “e 
ution Dana Lamb and his young wife, Ginger, a ee) 
iin vearned for “freedom and the good life,” * arples ~tne-170.€ 
N ° * ° ° pe ° . r , 
ng. Ai but their California friends thought it was It all started with Mrs. Henry Warren’s 
which Wide Worlag just fireside chatter. For two years the amour with an Arab prince. Mr. Warren 
antes André Maurois couple quietly planned the adventure. had taken a lot from his wife, but the af- 
5 With They built a 16-foot boat, “a sort of cross fair with Ali Said was a bit thick. Other- 
‘ration | he wishes he had never heard of the between an Eskimo kayak, a surfboat, wise he would have gone on as a busy man 
fun. | “psychograph.” and a sailboat with a canoe.” Then, with and complaisant husband, far removed 
‘urther But the invention finally becomes pub- $4.20 between them, they announced they from the realities in the stratosphere of 
ym the | lic: a company is formed; and the ma- — were off to Panama. Trouble began right — high finance. But the affair stirred him to 
” chine is put on the market. With the sa- at the dock when a committee of grim- — energy. Had it not been for that, the town 
B an cred precincts of the mind thus made ac- faced San Diego women threatened Lamb _ of Sharples never would have known a 
nods a | cessible to anyone, life becomes more com- with an injunction if he “took that young — benefactor nor heard the sweet sound of 
en plicated and considerably funnier. girl to Panama in a canoe.” They finally riveting and the blast of a noon whistle. 
5 that Maurois, whose real name is Emile Her- got off down the Pacific coast; there were Sharples had known prosperity when 
sht of f 208; 18 a scion of an old Jewish textile fam- — worse dangers in the 16,000 miles ahead. Barlow’s shipyard was making as good 
sdicial ily in Elbeuf, Normandy. He came to In the end they paddled their canoe into _ ships as they made at near-by Newcastle- 
Princeton University in 1930 as a guest the Panama Canal and completed an — on-Tyne; seven of Barlow’s boats fought 
lecturer like his Professor Dumoulin. It is | amazing adventure. at the Battle of Jutland. But depression 
——j} likely that many of the impressions of “Captains Outrageous” concerns a jun- had closed the yard and condemned the 
American college life which he sets down ket from Tahiti to Cannes, France, in an workers to slow starvation; the town be- 
___ |} were gathered at that time—his amaze- unseaworthy yacht manned by “the illest came Sharples-on-Dole. 
o- ment at the unheard-of power of alumni assortment of personalities ever collected How it happened that Her ‘nry Warren 
7 ‘ —_—— 
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put the town back on its feet (and lost his nies 

good name in the process) is told in Nevil 

Shute’s novel, Kinpuiina. It makes a good, BOOK WEEK 

exciting yarn. “Nevil Shute” are the first —. 


two names of a well-known English indus- 
trial engineer; the author, who has another 
novel, “Lonely Road,” to his credit, prefers 
anonymity to a fame that might compro- 
mise him in business. (Kinpiine. 279 
pages, 74,000 words. Morrow, New York. 
$2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Insanity Fair. By Douglas Reed. 416 
pages, 136,000 words. Index. Covici-Friede, 
New York. 83. The latest of the “personal 
histories,” by a European correspondent 
of The London Times. Excellent reading 
if you haven’t gone over the same ground 
with Fodor, Gunther, Sheehan, et al. Ex- 
cellent anyway. 


FairHrut Srrancer. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. 315 pages, 93,000 words. Harpers, 
New York. $2.50. Short stories, some of 
them good, some only fair, by the author 
of the memorable “Joanna Godden,” in- 
cluding one sketch about Joanna and her 
first automobile ride. 


MEN Anp Iron. By Edward Hungerford. 
414 pages, 159,000 words. Illustrations, 
index. Crowell, New York. $3.75. Readable 
history of the New York Central Railroad 
and the men—notably Commodore Van- 
derbilt and his son William H.—who made 
it. By an executive of the road. 


Tue Best Snort Stories 1938. Edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien. 340 pages, 109,000 
words. Appendixes, indexes. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. O’Brien’s annual 
roundup of the “best” in short fiction is 
always interesting; this one contains pieces 
by John Steinbeck, Morley Callaghan, 
Stephen Vincent Benét, and others. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Newsweek’s recommendations among 
the new thrillers. 


Hasty Weppinc. By Mignon G. Eber- 
hart. 301 pages. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2. Miss Eberhart always gives 
more than usual mystery reader’s money’s 
worth; and in this exciting tale, the love 
story is as important as the mystery and 
the sleuthing. 


TuirteeN Guests. By Jefferson Far- 
jeon. 320 pages. Bobbs-Merrill, Indian- 
apolis. $2. Not quite literate and quite 
gummy with unnecessary dialogue, but 
you are good if you can outsmart the 
author before the payoff comes. 


Murpers Nor Quite Sotvep. By Alvin 
F. Harlow. 382 pages. Messner, New 
York. $3. Not fiction but interesting to 
mystery-story lovers because it contains 
thirteen unsolved mysteries in real life, 
excellently presented. 


Ii a biographer can find no flaws 
2 whatever in his hero, it is advisable that 
he invent some. Otherwise (particular- 
ly if the subject is alive and therefore 
visible, audible, and tangible) the bi- 
ographer’s effort may resemble the 
statue called “Civic Virtue” in New 
York’s City Hall Park much more than 
it resembles a man—even though he be 
a very great man—of flesh and blood. 

In fact, after reading Rooseve.tt: A 
Stupy In Fortune AND Power (Vi- 
king, $3) by Emil Ludwig, I'd say that 
Ludwig is the Frederick MacMonnies 
of biography. Ludwig’s heart is, I 
think, in the right place. In this case he 
picks a good man to admire; and his 
own vision, I should say, is not cock- 
eyed but in the right direction—at 
least vaguely. His perceptions ordinari- 
ly are keen. His observations often have 
point. 

His trouble is in literary craftsman- 
ship. He feels; and this gives to his 
prose, even in translation, the quiver 
and the color of living tissue. But, al- 
though he can write with sting and 
conviction about things he hates, he 
slops all over, like an infatuated Or- 
lando in the Forest of Arden, in palpi- 
tation over the things he admires. 

In his sincere tribute to Roosevelt, 
he has almost made the man ridiculous. 
He has praised Roosevelt for nearly 
every virtue, including one I never 
heard of before: the virtue of not 
possessing the talent and virtues of 
other men. That is an unusual feat in 
rhetorical praise, but still it is like say- 
ing: “The Archbishop of Canterbury is 
especially worthy of our veneration be- 
cause he cannot skate like Sonja Henie, 
and his theology is indisputable because 
he wears his weskit reversed and never 
sports a swastika or wears a cardinal’s 
hat.” 

Does my analogy sound preposter- 
ous? Then, wherein do you find that 
Ludwig has settled the dispute between 
Carter Glass and President Roosevelt 
over the gold clause merely by saying: 
“I saw before me Hephaestus speaking 
of Apollo”? In case you have forgotten, 
when Ludwig speaks of Hephaestus he 
is likening Glass in looks, ability, and 
temper to the rough, uncouth, and 
irascible smithy god of the Greek pan- 
theon and, in contrast, he likens Roose- 
velt to Apollo, the Greek god of youth, 
beauty, music, and wisdom. 





os 


What! No Cherry Tree? 


by BURTON RASCOE 


How does it add up that Theodore 
Roosevelt pére was at a disadvantage 
from the first in mentality, in char. 
acter, and in ability, whereas his young 
cousin Franklin was the superior and 
the very elect of the gods, merely be- 
cause T. R. was of a poorer branch of 
the family who “not having been born 
a country squire . .. always wanted 
to appear one,” whereas Franklin was 
a born aristocrat? Ludwig contrasts 
Franklin D. Roosevelt so often with the 
President’s enemies, opponents, and 
even his friends, to the President’s ad- 
vantage on the grounds that he was 
born wealthy and they were born poor, 
that what Ludwig means as a gracious 
and eloquent tribute may turn out to 
be the worst embarrassment the Presi- 
dent has ever had. 

By a strange mixture of antagonistic 
themes, Ludwig celebrates F.D.R. as a 
great, if not the very greatest, prophet 
and leader of democracy, chiefly on the 
fallacy, bogusly sustained didactically, 
that, since the President has never had 
to work for a living, he is therefore 
celestially endowed with a unique un- 
derstanding of the problems of the 
workingman and uniquely hep to the 
nefariousness of the capitalist class. 

It is regrettable that Ludwig’s pre- 
occupation with his theory of “every 
inch the country aristocrat,” as making 
for supremacy in character, intellect, 
leadership, manly beauty, courage, 
charm, ete. (which is quite as silly in 
every way as Hitler’s dogma of Aryan 
superiority) did not permit him to 
read Mrs. Roosevelt’s charming, ingen- 
uous, frank, intelligent, truly democrat- 
ic, recent story of her own life and her 
life as the wife of a Governor and a 
President. For this book would have 
shown Ludwig that his hero is a human 
being, with an essential fineness and in- 
telligence that are more appealing than 
the tableau-vivant Ludwig presents. 

It would disturb me to learn that 
the President and Mrs. Roosevelt did 
not wink at each other about this book 
of Ludwig. Poor George Washington 
could not help Parson Weems’ book 
about him. The thrifty divine, hearing 
of Washington’s death, hustled together 
some “exemplary anecdotes,” added the 
cherry-tree item which he had thought 
up himself, put in a few dates, and 
called it “The Life of Washington.” 
Ludwig left out the cherry tree. 


——— 
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Exchange’s Self-Policing 
Wins New Pledge From SEC 


Profit System Will Work 
if Business Cooperates With 


Government, Douglas Says 


“You and we” was a constantly recur- 
ring phrase in a speech by William O. 
Douglas, chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, before 900 brok- 
ers, bankers, and government officials at 
New York’s Hotel Commodore last Fri- 
day night. Friendly cooperation between 
government and business was his keynote. 

The occasion was the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms’ dinner in honor of 
Carle C. Conway, chairman of the com- 
mittee that recommended the efficient 
and democratic organization plan recently 
adopted by the New York Stock Exchange. 
Hailing this “joint achievement” as evi- 
dence of “a new spirit on the Street,” 





Douglas emphasized his continued belief 
that the exchanges should take the leader- 
ship in policing their own members, with 
the government playing a “residual role.” 

“Working together, we can make this 
profit system work and at the same time 
sacrifice no whit or title of our govern- 
ment’s objectives,” he declared. His aud- 
lence applauded the statement that the 
main effort should be to make “certain as 


possible that honest business has oppor- 
tunity to make honest and substantial 
profits.” 

Of the special problems besetting finan- 
cial markets which “you and we” must 
work out in the future, Douglas stressed 
three: 

1—Manipulation. He warned that the 
SEC intended to carry out the Congres- 
sional mandate against pools and artificially 
generated prices, “though some may say it 
took a snoop to do it.” But he expressed 
confidence that the exchange could make 
manipulation as unpopular among its mem- 
bers as it is in the country at large. 

2—The insider. He offered no ready 
answer for this most difficult problem: that 
many investors are suspicious of the ex- 
change, believing the trader has an undue 
advantage over the general public. “It 
adds a casino element to what should be 
an old-fashioned auction.” 


International 


‘A new spirit on the Street’: Douglas of SEC, Martin of stock exchange 


3—Customers’ balances. Congratulating 
the exchange members on their “excep- 
tionally good” record of solvency and 
honesty, Douglas nevertheless warned 
against the general practice of commingling 
customers’ and firms’ funds and securities. 
He advised the exchange to study the sug- 
gestion made by a number of brokers in 
1932 that some sort of trust company be 
organized to perform the banking and 


custodian functions. Such an institution 
would neither act for its own account nor 
engage in commercial banking; it would 
serve as a cashier, a clearinghouse, and a 
fiduciary agent for broker and customer. 
Douglas declared this would not only elim- 
inate certain existing risks to investors but 
would also effect economies for brokers. 

Other problems mentioned: improve- 
ment of the quality and quantity of the 
bond trading on the exchange; commission 
and service charges; and procedure on 
odd-lot transactions. 





Significance 


Last November Chairman Douglas in- 
sisted that there be no further delay in 
reforming the exchange and flatly told the 
financial community it must choose either 
self-regulation or “an immediate and more 
pervasive administration directly by the 
commission of all phases of exchange busi- 
ness.” His new remarks leave little doubt 
that he is pleased with the progress made 
by the exchange so far and that he has full 
confidence the men now directing its 
policies will continue along the same lines. 
This, coupled with the fact that the ma- 
jority of exchange members seem to be in 
full sympathy with the “new deal” move- 
ment in their organization, indicates that 
the trading body and the SEC may set a 
new standard for constructive cooperation 
between government and business. At 
least, the exchange now seems assured of 
receiving no unpleasant “surprises” from 
the Federal supervisory agency. 


The Rail Wage Fight 


Strike Ultimatum Bolstered 


by Senators’ Shift on Loans 





“If the railroad managements insist on 
going through with their attempt to cut 
employes’ wages 15 per cent, the ultimate 
result will be a nationwide strike.” 

This ultimatum was issued last week by 
the Railway Labor Executives Association, 
representing 1,000,000 employes of the 
carriers. “The railroad workers of America, 
already grossly underpaid, simply will not 
accept a wage reduction of any kind,” 
warned the association. “Railroad labor 
wants to cooperate .. . in solving the in- 
dustry’s problem, but the workers will not 
stand for being the goat .. . Any further 
attempt to injure their living standards 
will mean a fight.” 

While this attitude on the part of labor 
was not unexpected, opposition to the 
carriers’ proposed wage reduction arose 
from another source. The Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee a fortnight ago 
reported favorably a bill to provide more 
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liberal RFC loans to railroads. Last week 
the committee reversed itself and with- 
drew the bill from the Senate calendar. 
Senator Wagner, chairman of the com- 
mittee, explained that, when its members 
first considered the measure, they did not 
know about the threatened wage cut. Now 
the committee proposes to revise the bill to 
limit government loans to railroads that 
promise to maintain existing wages. 





Significance 
Despite the aroused spirit of the unions, 
a rail strike is unlikely because the Rail- 
way Labor Act provides for a long and 
complicated procedure of mediation, arbi- 
tration, and Presidential intervention to 
settle disputes. If this method fails to end 
the deadlock and a strike does result, it 
will not come about for many months. 
The Senate committee’s action in re- 
committing its bill for loans to the railroads 
constitutes a more immediate threat to 
their welfare. Most carriers feel so strongly 
the need of cutting expenses that it is felt 
they would refuse further RFC credit if 
it were made conditional on a pledge to 
maintain existing wage levels. Thus, as 
one senator put it in commenting on the 
chances of railroad legislation at this ses- 
sion, “it looks like the bill is in the soup.” 





Relief, Union Style 


Tie Factory for the A.C.W. 
375,000 Dole for the 1.L.G.W. 


Members of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers make women’s clothes; 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers stick 
to men’s. Otherwise, the two unions have 
much in common. In a chaotic and once 
generally sweated industry, each has not 
only obtained economic benefits for mem- 
bers but has been a sort of combination 
lodge and Y.M.C.A. as well. Both achieved 
robust unionhood only after long, hard 
pulls. Both deserted the A.F. of L. for the 
C.1.0. And last week both made headlines 
by doing something unusual for their un- 
employed. 

High in one of the buildings of lower 
Manhattan, the New York local of the 
A.C.W.’s United Neckwear Makers Union 
opened its own tie factory. Unemployed 
unionists, most of them middle-aged and 
elderly men and women and many of them 
taken off relief rolls, were set to manu- 
facturing 25-cent neckwear. Union em- 
ployers gave their blessing, glad to let the 
union see if it can pay scale wages and 
still compete with the suburban sweat- 
shops which monopolize the cheap “low- 
end” tie business. But the operators, 
working on a piecework basis, happily ex- 
pect to make a minimum of $35 a week; 
some will get $50. 

Two thousand employed members con- 
tributed $25,000 for “capital.” They may 


get it back, but it will pay no dividends. 
If the “capital” is consumed by wages, the 
union meanwhile will not have to pay un- 
employed benefits. And if Cooperative 
Cravat Corp. succeeds, the union will have 
turned a liability into a neat asset. 

As for the I.L.G.W., one of its affiliates, 
New York Local 117 of the Cloakmakers 
Union, announced to a roomful of grate- 
ful and misty-eyed members that it will 
soon pay $75,000 in unemployment bene- 
fits. With last season “the worst since 
1910,” many unionists have been hard put 
to stay off relief. Benefits will be in in- 
verse ratio to earnings: from $85 for those 
who made nothing, down to $45 to those 
who earned between $200 and $300 during 
the last half year. The union will also con- 
tinue to pay its regular $10 a week to 
sick members. 





Newsphotos 


Ancient craftsman takes pride... 


The ‘Rabbits’ 


A year ago, fourteen A.F. of L. unions 
angered by the apparent indifference of 
Federation leaders, joined nine independ. 
ents to form a C.1.0. white-collar Union 
known as the United Office and Profes. 
sional Workers. Total membership was 
8,615. 

Last week U.O.P.W. celebrated its firs 
anniversary in Washington with a cop. 
vention representing 45,000 members jn 
48 cities. Embracing everything from book. 
keepers to artists, and including insurance 
agents, book and magazine employes, and 
Wall Street clerks, the new union boasted 
that it was not only one of the more wp. 
usual but among the fastest growing and 
most aggressive. 

After hearing the convention’s cheers 
for John L. Lewis and its declaration that 
the A.F. of L. rather than the C.LO. was 
keeping labor’s wounds open, William 
Green apparently was ready to admit that 
he might have underestimated the strength 
of a group once scorned as the “rabbits of 
trade unionism.” To remedy the oversight 
and continue the process of launching dual 
unions, the A.F. of L. notified 800 Federa- 
tion central labor bodies to rush organiza- 
tion of office workers into a new AF. of L. 
union. 





Steel Merger 


Stockholders of the Allegheny Steel Co. 
and of the Ludlum Steel Co. will vote 
Aug. 10 on a proposed merger of the two 
firms. If they approve, a new concern to 
be known as the Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. will be formed, with total assets of 
$32,000,000. Stockholders of the two com- 
panies will be entitled to the same nun- 
ber of shares in the new firm as they now 
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...in working out own relief at tie factory set up by the A.C.W. 
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re 
hold in either Allegheny or Ludlum or 
both. 

“Jt is anticipated that important econo- 
mies in operations will be effected,” says an 
analysis of the deal by the Allegheny and 
Ludlum directors, “but because of the 
absence of duplication no elimination of 
plants is contemplated nor will melting 
capacity be increased by a single ton. Each 
company is now in need of additional fa- 
cilities which the other can supply. 

“For example, Allegheny requires addi- 
tional bar-rolling equipment and Ludlum 
requires flat-rolling facilities. The com- 
bined companies will have sufficient equip- 
ment for rolling both bars and flat products 
without additional investment and will be 
more nearly self-contained because of the 
complementing facilities.” 





Phosphates 


Nitrogen is necessary for the life of 
every plant and animal. Plants take it 
from the soil and air; animals eat plants, 
and when they die their remains decay and 
the nitrogen goes back into the soil (biolo- 
gists call this the nitrogen cycle). Phos- 
phorus, like nitrogen, is also essential to 
life. Without it, birds can’t lay eggs and 
bones can’t develop normally. The average 
adult requires .88 grams of phosphorus 
daily. The chemical, when mixed with 
hydrogen and oxygen, forms phosphates 
that are used as fertilizers for the country’s 
great cotton, wheat, and tobacco farms. 

But phosphorus, unlike nitrogen, isn’t 
returned to the soil when plants and an- 
imals are through with it. In this respect 
phosphates are like iron and petroleum; the 
nation has a fixed supply in its earth— 
7,200,000,000 tons—and when that is gone 
there will be no more. 

Last Friday a special message by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt warned Congress of the 
immediate necessity for conserving phos- 
phate deposits. Urging study by a joint 
committee, he pointed out that in 1936 the 
domestic production of phosphates was 
3,352,000 tons, of which 352,275 were used 
for nonagricultural purposes (boiler-clean- 
ing material, household cleansers, drugs) 
and 1,209,000 were exported.* This means 
that only 53 per cent of the United States’ 
phosphate was used for home agricultural 
improvement. 

The President did not say whether he 
favors decreased exports. If he does, phos- 
phate interests may have good reason to 
worry. They make more profit by export- 
ing a ton of the chemical than by selling 
it at home—low-grade, phosphate rock, for 
example, sells for $1.85 a ton in the United 
States and $3.50 a ton in foreign markets. 

Mr. Roosevelt remarked that Florida 


es 


"Best 1936 customers: Germany, 351.000 
tons; Japan, 282,000; Netherlands, 157,000; Italy, 
66,000. According to latest United States esti- 
mates, phosphate exports soared to well over 
the 1,500,000 mark in 1937. 





and Tennessee, containing 10 per cent of 
the nation’s phosphate resources, accounted 
for 97 per cent of production. In view of 
this disproportionate drainage he warned: 
“When it is realized that the consumption 
of phosphatic fertilizer must be increased 
considerably if our soils are to be main- 
tained reasonably near their present levels 
of fertility . . . it becomes apparent that 
the deposits of Florida and Tennessee will 
last but a comparatively short period.” 

As a starter, the President suggested 
that the government open up Federal phos- 
phate reserves—2,000,000 acres of them— 
in Idaho, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. 
To tap this potential supply of 5,000,000,- 
000 tons, he recommended use of new ex- 
traction methods worked by the TVA in 
its fight to restore the worn-out lands of 
the Southeast: “I call your special at- 
tention to the . . . valuable work of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the De- 
partment of Agriculture in devising new 
processes for treating phosphate rock and 
for using new types of phosphate products. 
This work promises to make the great 
Western deposits available to a large area 
of America.” 





Farm Loans 


The Commodity Credit Corp. was or- 
ganized in 1933 as a sort of stepson of the 
RFC to make crop loans to farmers. At 
one time it held 4,400,000 bales of cotton 
as security. Since its purpose is to bolster 
crop prices, the corporation’s loan rates 
have always been above market prices. 
Once it gave 12-cent loans on cotton, a 
practice since given up for 9-cent loans 
and direct subsidies of 3 cents. Last week, 
when President Roosevelt asked Congress 
for $94,285,404 “to provide for the restora- 
tion of capital” of the corporation, figures 
revealed just how much the crop-loan 
system of the last five years has cost. 
Actual operating losses up to Mar. 31 were 
$25,184,618. The rest of the $94,285,404 is 
a “book loss,” computed by assuming that 
the cotton now held by the government 
would be sold at the current market price. 


“Continued good weather means con- 
tinually decreasing wheat prices, since by 
current estimates the supply at the end of 
the year will be more than 50 per cent 
above domestic and export needs. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt revealed last week that the 
New Deal will attempt to bolster prices 
by making loans to farmers on some 200,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat, thus keeping 
this amount off the market. The loan rate 
may vary from 60 to 86 cents a bushel, 
depending upon supply and parity price. 
On that basis the AAA will advance wheat 
farmers between $120,000,000 and $172,- 
000,000. The New Deal’s other price-rais- 
ing device—compulsory marketing quotas 
—cannot be applied to wheat this year 
because the Farm Act ruled them out for 


Essex House, overlooking 
beautiful Central Park, 
yet close to the heart of 
the metropolis, is an ad- 
dress of acknowledged 
prestige- Here the mea- 
surement of hospitality is 
unlimited and the niceties 
of living are emphasized. 
The cuisine is truly de- 
lectable. Single rooms 
from $4.50—Doubles from 
$6.50—Suites from $9. 
Reservations in advance 
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1938 unless parity payments were also 
provided before May 15—a date already 
past before the American Farm Bu- 
reau’s fight for crop subsidies got under 
way. By last week, however, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee had responded 
to farm pressure by including in the Ad- 
ministration’s Relief Bill a $212,000,000 
item for parity payments. 


NLRB Wins 


The Supreme Court this week wrote 
finis to the long legal battle growing out 
of the Remington Rand strike. 

The fight began when employes in a 
number of scattered Remington Rand 
plants struck on May 26, 1936. Last year 
the National Labor Relations Board ruled 
that the company was guilty of unfair 
labor practices. The Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals upheld the NLRB last Feb- 
ruary and ordered that 28 employes be 
reinstated with two years’ back pay, that 
reemployment be offered to some 4,000 
others, that two company unions be dis- 
established, and that the company recog- 
nize and bargain with an outside union. 

On Monday the high court closed the 
case by denying Remington Rand’s peti- 
tion for a review. 








WEEK IN 
Oops .. . Sorry! 


On the grounds of the International Pe- 
troleum Exposition in Tulsa, Okla., a por- 
table drilling rig was set up as part of the 
display. The exhibit, erected just for dem- 
onstration purposes, actually struck oil at 
540 feet. 


BUSINESS 


Steel Prices and Wages 


Announcement by Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., largest U.S. Steel subsidiary, that 
present steel prices would be continued in 
the third quarter (with the exception of 
certain flat-rolled products) is regarded by 
observers as confirmation of present wage 
rates in the industry. During the last six 
months, officials of the leading companies 
have repeatedly insisted that price reduc- 
tions could not be effected without wage 
cuts. Observers contend that lowering of 
prices would not have increased volume of 
orders and hope that the current announce- 
ment will bring out any buying delayed on 
the chance of reductions. 


Outlook 


An approximate $400,000,000 downward 
revision of January’s $5,919,000,000 esti- 
mate of Federal tax collections for the 
1939 fiscal year was indicated at a recent 
conference between Secretary Morgenthau 
and eight private economists. Those con- 
sulted were Col. Leonard P. Ayres, Cleve- 
land Trust; Seymour L. Andrew, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph; F. Leslie Hay- 





Gems in the Cellar: Every time you flick a switch, the disk of the 
prosaic-looking electric meter in the basement begins to whirl. It needs 
frictionless bearings. For these the Westinghouse Meter Division at Nev- 
ark, N.J., annually uses 2,000,000 fine sapphires like those above. 





ford, General Motors; Lionel D. Edie, 
Lionel D. Edie, Inc.; Walter Lichtenstein, 
First National Bank of Chicago; Ragner 
Naess, Tri-Continental; George B. Roberts, 
National City Bank; and W. L. Crum, 
Harvard University. These experts, it is 
reported, agree with government econom- 
ists that business is now on a “plateau” 
and probably will advance in the fall, ac- 
cording to The Wall Street Journal’s cor- 
respondent. They believe the sidewise 
movement cannot continue long and that 
the turn will be up because consumption 
has been running ahead of production, es- 
pecially in consumers’ goods and steel. 


Rayon 

In the latest of a long series of price 
cuts, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. have 
reduced the price of rayon weaving yarn 
by 2 to 8 cents a pound to a record low 
level. The most widely used grade, stand- 
ard 150 denier weaving yarn, now costs 49 
cents a pound, compared with $6 in 1920. 


Utility Deal 

President Paul B. Sawyer of the Na- 
tional Power & Light Co. conferred in 
Washington last week with Mayor Walter 
M. Mynatt of Knoxville, Tenn., and with 
David E. Lilienthal, director of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. As a result of 
their meeting, Knoxville and the TVA 
raised by $400,000 their previous bid of 
$7,500,000 (Newsweek, May 23) to pur- 


chase the electrical properties of National 
Power & Light’s subsidiary, the Tennessee 
Public Service Co. Directors of the hold- 
ing company voted to accept the offer, 
making this the first accomplishment in 
the negotiations the TVA is conducting to 
buy up utility properties in the Southeast. 


Planning 

Jerome N. Frank, SEC Commissioner, 
in a copyrighted United Press interview 
last week advocated government-super- 
vised, inter-industry bargaining: 

“If you can get a single industry, like 
the steel industry, to sit around a table 
with other industries which buy its prod- 
ucts, it might be possible for them to plan 
out in advance a schedule of production 
for a year or more. Each industry would 
outline it own estimates of how much it 
could produce at certain prices. A price 
schedule could be arrived at and upon it 
could be based a production program. Pro- 
duction and price planning of this sort 
would make for stability and confidence. 
Of course, the function of the government 
representative at the table would be to 
protect the interests of the consumer and 
the whole public.” 

But Frank cautioned: “This is just me 
talking.” 


Platinum Discovery 
Most of the world’s platinum comes 
from Canada, Colombia, Russia, and the 
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Union of South Africa. Comparatively lit- 
F tle has been found heretofore in the Unit- 
| ed States. Last week the Geological Survey 
of the Department of the Interior reported 
the discovery in Colorado of platinum- 
hearing ore which may substantially in- 
crease this country’s output. While con- 
siderable exploration will be necessary to 
determine the extent of the deposit, of- 
fcials say that “from all appearances” it is 
large enough for a “big mine.” 


Bread 

Flour prices are down to the mid-1933 
level. White-bread prices now average the 
highest since 1929. This spread has caused 
Secretary Wallace to send facts to the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission for consideration. The con- 
sumers’ counsel of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration charges that 
preparation of the report was hindered by 
the refusal of bakers to supply information 
when prices appeared to be out of line with 
ingredient costs and that the department 
has had to rely on its own estimates. 


Red Tape 


Businessmen who complain of the fre- 
quent questionnaires they are called on to 
fill out and the complicated reports they 
must filewith various governmental agencies 
may get relief from much of this expense 
and annoyance in the future. President 
Roosevelt has sent a letter to Chairman 
Stuart A. Rice of the Central Statistical 































; Board expressing concern “over the large 
tional | number of statistical reports which Fed- 
hessee Feral agencies are requiring from business 
hold- F and industry.” He added: “I desire to 
offer, know the extent of such reports and how 
nt | far there is duplication among them.” The 
ng © 1 board will report to the President before 
heast. the end of the year suggesting ways to 
eliminate such duplication. 
ionet, | Unfrozen Assets 
rview 


| Cleveland, Ohio, had a happy day last 
upe T week. The suspended Union Trust Co. paid 
off $33,000,000, raising to 80 per cent the 


a4 ratio of deposits recovered so far. Simul- 
, taneously the new Union Bank of Com- 
on merce began business in the Union Trust’s 
. vacant premises. Opening morning the lob- 
a by was crowded with well-wishers, many of 
ch it whom deposited substantial checks. The 
aes Union Trust Co., which closed in 1933 
ae with deposits of $130,812,259, was the sec- 
Pro- ond largest of the 9,125 banks suspended 
pe from 1930 through 1937. Of these 1,031 
ae have been reopened and 2,890 have been 
aii merged, consolidated, or absorbed. 
¢ © | Trends 
- and 


For the second consecutive month, beer 
sales in April were below last year. Volume 


seed decreased 7.6 per cent, with all geograph- 
eal divisions sharing in the decline. New 
Jersey made the best showing; Ohio, the 
omes | TOrst. Cumulative sales for the first four 


months were 2.8 per cent below 1937. 








{| Sporting goods and pianos were the only 
items in semi-luxury goods to increase in 
sales during the first quarter compared 
with last year, according to the North- 
western National Life Insurance Co. 


{Dun & Bradstreet’s recently completed 
survey of the shoe and leather trade reveals 
that, although production in the first quar- 
ter of the year was 24.9 per cent below 
1937, the industry’s output has increased 
29.2 per cent over the previous quarter. 
The survey stated that consumers were 
now receiving “the greatest value for their 
shoe dollar in a decade.” 


{ For the first six months of 1938, national 
consumption of lumber is expected to be 
9,800,000,000 feet, which will be 24 per 
cent under the first half of 1937, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 


{{ Farm-paper advertising was a_ bright 
spot in April’s statistical picture, with a 
16.4 per cent gain over March instead of 
the usual seasonal drop. Against the March 
year-to-year decline of 16.9 per cent, the 
April loss from last year was only 10.8. 


{| First-quarter reports of 141 Class I rail- 
roads show net operating income for the 
first three months of the year was $19,276,- 
663, compared with $147,514,808 in the 
first quarter of 1937. 


“| Activity in the wool-textile industry has 
fallen off more than seasonally to about 
30 per cent of capacity, with employment 
in March only 52 per cent of the 1923- 
1925 level and pay rolls 50 per cent less 
than a year ago. Orders at the end of the 
first quarter amounted to 15,900,000 linear 
yards, compared with 73,300,000 in the 
same 1937 period and 24,600,000 at the 
first of the year. Clothing manufacturers’ 
delay in placing orders has put current 
commitments at about 20 per cent of the 
expected volume of business, according to 
the National Association of Woolen Manu- 
facturers. 


“| Steel mills will operate at 29.0 per cent 
of capacity this week. The figure last week 
was 30.7. 


{ Auto production in this country and 
Canada for the first six months of the 
year will be about 1,350,000 cars—54 per 
cent under the like 1937 period, according 
to the estimate of Standard Statistics Co. 
Third-quarter production is expected to 
show the greatest year-to-year decline of 
any quarter this year, while new models 
under way in the final quarter will bring a 
definite upswing in operations. 


{ Life-insurance companies are feeling the 
business decline as much as industry, ac- 
cording to the report of 40 companies hav- 
ing 82 per cent of total life insurance 
outstanding in the United States. During 
April, new life insurance was 26 per cent 
below last year. For the first four months, 
total new business was 21.2 per cent un- 
der 1937. 











NEWSWEEK BINDERS 


are a convenient means of pre- 
serving your copies of News- 
week ... of keeping a constant 
record of history in the making. 
Designed to hold 26 issues and 
the semi-annual index, their 
neat and sturdy binding looks 
appropriate in home or office. 
The cost is small .. . only $1.75. 
Separate indexes 75c each. 
Send your check now to F. D. 
Pratt, Cire. Mgr., Newsweek, 
1270 Sixth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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| CHOOSE THE RIGHT METAL 
WHEN YOU CHOOSE YOUR FENCE 





No one fence metal is resistant to 
destructive air conditions of all 
localities. Such conditions include 
salt spray, alkali, acid or chemical 
fumes often carried in air from neigh- 
boring oceans, mineral soils, chemical 
plants or factories. 


5 superior METALS MEET ALL 
ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS 


PAGE FENCE is supplied in 5 master 
metals, one of them best suited to your lo- 
cality. They include Page P-12 Copper- 
bearing Steel, Page-Armco Ingot Iron, 
Page - Alcoa Aluminum, Page - Allegheny 
Stainless Steel and Page genuine Wrought 
Iron picket fence. Page Fence experts im- 
partially recommend the metal meeting 
your conditions best. 


FENCE FACTS FREE 


Your inquiry directed to any office listed 
below will bring you illustrated booklet 
“‘Fence Facts’’ and refer you to nearest of 
92 completely responsible 


Page Fence Distributors 
located nationally for free Cnc 
consultation, expert fenc- e fac ts 
ing service and erection P= 
by trained crews. = 
Page Fence is a product of the Page 
Steel & Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 
; CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s First Wire Fence— Since 1883 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Elect a Recovery Congress 


¢ ren there are two possi- 
ble ways to change the psychology of fear 
and distrust which has brought on the pres- 
ent depression. The Administration might, 
by concrete action, demonstrate that it 
does not intend to seek increasingly inti- 
mate control over the processes of capital 
accumulation and investment and over in- 
dustrial operations. Or, the country, when 
it goes to the polls next autumn, might 
register so unmistakable a disapproval of 
the ways the Administration has extended 
such control since 1936, that the Adminis- 
tration is forced to retreat. 

But actually, only one of these two 
things is remotelyeapt to happen. There is 
no evidence whatever that the Adminis- 
tration is going to undergo a change of 
heart about the adequacy of its present 
policies. The illusion that it might do so 
has been completely dispelled by the 
events of the past six months—the inces- 
sant attacks upon business generally by 
responsible officials; the cavalier dismissal 
of Dr. Arthur Morgan; the Administra- 
tion’s stubborn resistance to the abolition 
of the unsound corporate-surplus tax im- 
plying, as it does, a characteristic con- 
tempt for the judgments of Congress; the 
elevation of Robert Jackson, champion 
business-baiter, to the Solicitor General- 
ship; and the proposal of a monopoly study 
in such terms as to demonstrate, unmis- 
takably, that it is the official view of the 
Administration that the difficulties under 
which we labor are due to villainy, greed 
or maliciousness and not to ignorance of 
the endlessly complex interrelationships of 
our economic system. On the other hand 
no experienced political observer expects 
the Democratic party to lose control of 
either House or Senate in the coming elec- 
tions. Yet it is possible that the loss of a 
number of seats falling considerably short 
of that might allay the fears of the coun- 
try by creating a forcible and articulate 
opposition to the Administration in Con- 
gress—an opposition which will compel the 
Administration to clarify its objectives, 
defend its methods, remedy some of its 
errors and which, above all, will displace 
those Charlie McCarthys whose only claim 
to the confidence of the voters is their 100 
per cent compliance with the wishes of the 
President. 

That is the only practicable means of re- 
storing hope in a recovery based upon pri- 
vate enterprise at this time. It is the only 
way to check that silent revolution whose 
instrument and expression has been the 
steadily continued absorption of the legis- 


lative function by the Executive. The po- 
litical and economic destiny of the country 
depends upon the election of a Congress 
composed of members who are not the 
creatures of Executive caprice, not the 
witless ratifiers of policies which have 
short-circuited existing economic relation- 
ships without providing new lines through 
which economic currents can flow. And 
this, in turn, can be brought about only by 
public understanding of the immense issues 
involved. 

The job of dispelling confusion and ig- 
norance begins at home—with self-educa- 
tion, with study of the votes of each citi- 
zen’s Senators and Congressmen, of the 
significance of those votes, with a decision 
as to the competence of these men and 
with a search for more able candidates if 
the incumbents do not deserve reelection. 
Iteculminates in active support of the most 
worthy candidate, regardless of his party 
label. It devolves upon every citizen of a 
democratic representative government. 
And since the businessman is also a citizen 
(a fact not always remembered in high 
Administration circles these days) it prop- 
erly concerns him. 

In the past, businessmen have not been 
especially effective in politics. This is so 
because of many circumstances—among 
them the indifference of businessmen to 
political affairs, their habit of delegating 
their political responsibilities to large and 
usually futile organizations, their ten- 
dency to contribute unnecessarily large 
sums to political campaigns and their oc- 
casional attempt to coerce employes and 
stockholders to support of their political 
views. 

These mistakes are easily avoidable. The 
businessman, working as an individual, and 
through a party wherever possible, must 
bring to bear his own brains and efforts in 
support of the most available candidate. 
He must learn that district and state po- 
litical campaigns need not and should not 
be financed by large sums. But he should 
contribute some money within the limits 
prescribed by the state and Federal laws. 
He must use his personal influence by word 
of mouth if he can speak, by letter if he can 
write and by telegram if he is in a hurry 
(despite the activity of certain Senate 
committees, it should be remembered that 
it is still not criminal to send letters and 
telegrams in this country) to present the 
issues cogently and persuasively to his fel- 
low voters. 

Congressional elections have been tradi- 
tionally left to politicians. This year every 
one of the 435 Representatives and the 32 
or more Senators who is to be elected will 
be a vital factor in the determination of 
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whether to remove the deterrents t 
healthy and legitimate business activity 
That fact alone is reason for the active on, 
cern of all those engaged in business enter. 
prise—large and small. And their concern— 
translated into action—can make the com. 
ing elections recovery elections. It ca 
sweep into office a Recovery Congress, 
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The Pennsylvania Primary 


As Mr. Frank R. Kent shrewd) 
points out, the way to appraise the Pen. 
sylvania primary is to consider wh 
would have been the situation if its pe. 
sults had been reversed. John L. Leys 
would now be the undisputed master oj 
the second most populous state in th: 
Union, controlling its delegates to the ney 
national conventions; his ability to threat. 
en the Administration in Washington an( 
Congress would be vastly enhanced. 

The Pennsylvania primary  smashe( 
those ambitions. It is going to be increas. 
ingly difficult for Mr. Lewis to lead his 
followers into politics. That suggests a re. 
turn to nonpolitical unionism or, at the 
very least, a decision on labor’s part to 
operate within the two major parties. 4 
number of recent elections testify to mor 
than the unpopularity of C.L.O. leader. 
ship: they mark the growth of a reaction 
against the politicalization of labor. 

The incidental deflation of Senator Gul- 
fey is less important in itself than in its 
implications. This arrogant figure, priv- 
ileged to voice the Administration’s threat 
against all opponents of the President’ 
Court-packing plan last year, has now be. 
come a defeated dependent of a defeated 
labor leader. Small likelihood that he, « 
any rate, will be able to assist the Admi- 
istration in the work of “purging” the 
party. 

At the same time, the young men arount 
the President have been deprived of the 
twin bugaboos with which they are wont to 
frighten timid Congressmen—the threat o! 
defeat within their constituency by a thirl 
party, a labor candidate, and the threat 
that a revolution is just around the corner. 
that business and the moderate Democrats 
had better embrace the Roosevelt policies 
or else—. It is too early to foresee an end 
of this shaking of fleshless bones. But 
those who can put a stop to it may find 
cheer in the Pennsylvania primary. 

Businessmen will do well to bear in mind 
a central fact revealed by the Pennsylvania 
vote. It was no reactionary victory: it wa 
a victory for moderation, a signal by the 
plain citizens that America is ready for 
an overhauling of policies which throttl 
sound enterprise. These people are askit 
for leadership intent on preserving the bes 
traditions of American economic and po 
litical life though it accepts responsibility 
for the relative well-being of all economi 
groups. If business courageously offers such 
leadership, they will not fail to support " 
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Di be F fo a 


E CAN give you a bookful of 
Winn. fact-filled reasons why 
your next car should be a Packard. 

But the very best reason for buying 
one is for the same reason you go to 
the movies, or join a golf club— 
which is, just for the fun of it. 

We think you'll agree that you'll 
feel alittle happier owning a Packard. 
And you'll feel a lot happier next new 
model time, when you find your car is 
still smart, still a Packard in appear- 
ance—instead of a car made old- 
fashioned by a wholly different model. 

But what you may not know is how 
much more fun it is to drive a new 


Packard Six or Eight. They handle so 
easily and perform so brilliantly, that 
they make motoring a new, exhilarat- 
ing sport. There’s a genuine thrill in 
the way they make rocky roads into 
asphalt highways, and make smooth 
roads seem smoother than they are! 

If you are the kind who likes facts 
and figures, we can give them to you 
in plenty. We can show you that 
your old car will probably cover the 
down payment on a Packard Six, and 
that the monthly payments will be 
little more than on some smaller, run- 
of-the-mine car. And we can show you 
that service costs will probably be less. 


So, if you subscribe to the belief 
that life owes you a little fun, then 
look up your Packard dealer in the 
phone book, drop in and let him put a 
new Packard at your disposal. 





PACKARD 


SIX & EIGHT 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


For you: Number One good luck! 


Slip quietly at dusk beneath the red, curled 
eaves of San Francisco’s Chinatown, past the 
little lanterned shops and great bazaars. 

And follow the sweet smell of incense! 

It will lead you to a temple where a smiling, 
gilded goddess sits serene upon an altar and a 
solemn priest hands you joss sticks. 

Joss is a Chinese word for god. 

The sticks are an offering. 

So take them and light their scented tips, 
and as the perfume wreathes the goddess on 
her altar, look again up to her face. 

Her smile, the priest will tell you, now is for 
you alone: to bring you Number One good luck 

..to make ali your wishes cometrue! Not only 


in this largest Chinatown outside the Orient, 
but in all the days ahead. 

Good luck will go with you tonight, to guide 
you to exciting food and sparkling entertain- 
ment. It will bring you night-long breezes from 
the whole Pacific Ocean. And each morning it 
will wake you to new thrills! 

It will lead you to the world’s two longest 
bridges, over the Bay of San Francisco and the 
fabled Golden Gate, and back into the city’s 
towered hills... through Golden Gate Park’s 
ten hundred acres ... out to the ocean beach. 

You'll discover new pleasure in old favorite 
sports, and brilliant new ways to rest. 

You'll ride into the high Sierra, to Lake Tahoe 


Name 


and Yosemite, and down to the sea at Monterey 
Bay... to Santa Cruz and world-famed, debo- 
nair Del Monte and bohemian Carmel. 

You'll walk in the giant Redwood groves; 
see Feather River and Russian River flashing 
in the sun; snow-crowned Mt. Shasta and vol- 
canic Lassen Peak... and visit the Gold Towns 
of 1849. 

Write now for the free illustrated book: The 
Chapter in Your Life entitled San Francisco. 

Get all travel details from your auto club or 


any railroad, airline or travel agent. 


we CALIFORNIANS INC. 


Dept. 606,703 Market St.,San Francisco. Please 
send your free illustrated vacation book to 





Street 


City 


Stale 








